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A PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Samer is grave danger in the 
| widespread belief that a war boom 


Sf will solve all our unemployment 


| problems, including the special prob- 
lems of unemployed youth. The Com- 
mission therefore feels it imperative 
Bf to point out that many of the war- 
B boom jobs will not be open to inex- 
petienced young people. 

While it seems probable that busi- 
ness will be stimulated by war pur- 
chases, the most optimistic estimates 
indicate only two or three million 
new jobs for the many millions of 
unemployed workers. The Commis- 
sion believes that the remaining un- 
employment will be concentrated 
heavily in the lower age groups. The 
continued pressure of unemployment 
on youth, in the midst of a war 
boom, will add to the danger of drift- 
ing into active participation in the 
war. 
One-third of the unemployed 
workers in the nation are young peo- 
ple 15 to 24 years of age. The rate 
of unemployment is higher among 
youth between 20 and 24 than in 
any older age group and highest of 
all for young people between 15 
and 20 who are out of school and 
seeking work. 

At the time of the 1937 census of 


unemployment, when the general 
level of unemployment was about 
the same as at present, nearly 11 
million persons, constituting 20 per- 
cent of all those available for em- 
ployment, were either totally unem- 
ployed or employed in emergency 
work, 

The years of greatest employabil- 
ity are now between the ages of 25 
and 55. Above age 55, the unem- 
ployment rate becomes higher, but 
not nearly as high as under the age 
of 25. 

One little-known feature of the 
present situation is the fact that the 
number of youth 15 to 19 years of 
age in our population is now at its 
maximum. The present number of 
such youth is about 850,000 greater 
than the number in 1930 and 1,- 
800,000 greater than the number 
estimated for 1950 on the basis of 
births in years now past. 

The present disproportionate un- 
employment of youth under 20 may 
be the result in part of the unusual 
number of such youth in the total 
population. The anticipated decline 
of one in seven in their number dur- 
ing the next ten years may reduce 
somewhat the severity of unemploy- 
ment in this age group. Meanwhile, 
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our current problems relate to the 
present generation of youth. 

For many years a tendency to ex- 
clude beginners from employment 
has been a disquieting feature of 
American life. During the depres- 
sion, many large employers have 
dropped the young workers first 
when cutting their force and some 
have hired them last when expansion 
again became possible. These poli- 
cies were based in part on a laudable 
desire to help those workers with the 
largest families and in part on a 
feeling of obligation to workers of 
long service, but the effect has 
undoubtedly been to aggravate the 
long-range trends that are placing 
young people at a disadvantage. 

Under modern conditions it is 
clear that young people have in- 
creasing trouble in getting a start, 
even in fairly prosperous times. 
Opportunities for selfemployment 
on the land are restricted by the 
fact that the number of farm boys 
who reach the age of 18 each year 
is more than twice as great as the 
number of farms that fall vacant. 
Opportunities for work in family 
enterprises are reduced by the grow- 
ing concentration of business and the 
diminution in the number of suc- 
cessful small businesses. The restric- 
tive rules of trade unions and pro- 
fessional associations have lifted 
minimum ages and limited the open- 
ings for apprentices and beginners 
with increasing severity during the 
depression. 
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The large employers who have 
established the policy of taking in 
and training young workers have 
not been numerous enough for their 
efforts to offset these other trends, 
No doubt a long period of growing 
prosperity, with a constant scarcity 
of experienced workers, would lead 
to an increase in the facilities for 
training beginners in industry. But 
the nation has to deal with present 
conditions, in a crisis that does not 
offer time for slow adjustment. 

As a result of population trends 
and the general changes in indus. 
trial conditions, aggravated by the 
long period of severe unemployment 
for workers of all ages, we now have 
a generation of youth containing an 
unusually high proportion without 
work experience or training. A 
major upswing in business may cre- 
ate an acute shortage of skilled and 
semiskilled labor without making it 
possible to use several million young 
people who have never learned 
either the habits or the skills te- 
quired in modern industry. While 
it is recognized that the specific 
training needed for many semi- 
skilled occupations can be given in 
a few months, a much longer period 
of experience is necessary to &- 
tablish good basic work habits. The 
situation has obvious dangers from 
the standpoint of the national de- 
fense in time of war, and it may be 
no less serious as an influence te- 
tarding full employment in time of 
peace. 
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A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


One frequently suggested solution 
for the unemployment of youth is 
to raise the age of compulsory school 
attendance. 

The Commission believes that all 
young people should be required and 
enabled to attend full-time schools 
up to the age of 16, but that it 
would be undesirable to compel the 
attendance above that age of young 
people who would prefer to go to 
wotk. Above the age of 16, many 
young people who would benefit 
from the training of a job would be 
wasting their time in school. 

The Commission is impressed 
with the success of experiments that 
have been made with combinations 
of part-time schooling and part-time 
employment. This device for bridg- 
ing the years between full-time 
school and full-time job should be 
extended as rapidly as practicable. 
The Commission recognizes, how- 
ever, that the opportunities even for 
part-time work are limited, and that 
this admirable method of introducing 
youth into industry cannot solve the 
general unemployment problem of 
youth in a short time. 

The Commission feels obliged to 
emphasize the fact that, whether in 
wat or at peace, any nation interested 
in selfpreservation must see to it 
that the young have a proper chance 
to grow into useful citizens. In past 
generations this country provided 
opportunity for young people by ac- 
quiring vast areas of vacant land in 
which they could settle. The obli- 
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gation to provide opportunity for 
youth has become imperative today 
because it is not being met by the 
conditions of private and public 
employment as they exist. 

No good purpose can be served 
by blaming the young person who 
has not found a job for himself. 
The facts of arithmetic cannot be 
wished away. In the entire country, 
a few thousand jobs probably are 
vacant because no competent appli- 
cant has appeared. Another few 
thousand chances probably exist for 
unusual young people to make their 
own jobs by starting new enterprises. 
But there are several million more 
young men and women who want to 
work than there are jobs available for 
them. The totals do not balance. 
The bright or the lucky get the jobs, 
but some will have to be left out 
until their elders, who control the 
economic conditions of the country, 
find some way to open the gates. 

The fact that the older people 
own the property and control prac- 
tically ali the jobs lays on them the 
major responsibility for making the 
Opportunities match the number of 
youth they have brought into the 
world. 

In view of the crisis in world 
affairs and the necessarily slow ad- 
justment of business to current con- 
ditions, the Commission concludes 
that in many states and communities 
the present gap between the num- 
ber of jobs for youth and the num- 
ber of youth who need and want 
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jobs cannot be closed without the 
aid of the federal government. 
Every young person who does not 
desire to continue in school after 
16, and who cannot get a job in 
ptivate enterprise, should be pro- 
vided under public auspices with 
employment in some form of ser- 
vice. 

The Commission has no desire to 
minimize the fact that it is frankly 
advocating a program which will 
add to the federal budget, and at a 
time when there is great need for 
economy and balance of income and 
expenditures. The actual cost will 
not, however, be as great as might 
be thought. The public employment 
which is provided for young per- 
sons need not be full-time nor high- 
ly paid. The expenditure per indi- 
vidual young worker need not 
exceed $400 per year, from which 
there will be various deductible 
assets. The contributions of these 
young people to the aid of their 
families will undoubtedly lessen the 
need for public assistance. The work 
on which they are placed should be 
designed to provide constructive 
work experience in such a manner 
that the work done is a true service 
to the community. Work which 
meets these standards will certainly 
add to the wealth of the nation. 

Public work for young people 
should be planned with special re- 
gard to its educational quality. It 
should be superintended by persons 
who are competent to train young 
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people in good work habits as wel 
as in specific skills. It should } 
carried on in a spirit that will giv 
to the young worker a sense of being 
valued by and valuable to his coun. 
try. Finally, it should provide 
opportunity to try various kinds of 
work, so that the young person my 
find his own aptitudes and abilitig 
and may be given some guidance in 
pteparing for private employment in 
a field where he can be most usefil 
and successful. 

In addition to all types of con 
servation activities and the com 
struction of useful public building; 
one type of work which would be: 
true service to the community ani 
which should be greatly expanded 
would consist of producing the good 
and services which are needed 
the young people themselves and ly 
others who are unemployed and in 
need. The Commission does not te 
gard this as competition with private 
business, although it may be so con- 
sidered by some persons. In afy 
event, it is far preferable to unem- 
ployment or to the levels of tax- 
tion which would be necessary to 
support a decent level of subsistence 
for those in need if they are notto 
be allowed to do anything for then- 
selves. 

In the present critical situation it 
is imperative that none of the human 
resources of the nation be wastd 
through haphazard and_inefficiest 
methods of vocational _ selection 
preparation, and employment. The 
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A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


rovision of adequate vocational 
guidance, training, and work experi- 
ence now takes on even more than 
its ordinarily high importance. Vo- 
ational guidance should be based 
on sound studies of the outlook for 
employment in the various occupa- 
tions. On the basis of such studies, 
every young person should be assist- 
ed to determine what work he can 
do best, should be enabled to obtain 
the necessary training and experience 
for that work, and should be aided 
to get a successful start in it. 
Society in each generation has an 
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obligation to provide for youth full 
opportunities for vocational explor- 
ation, training, and public service. 
The existence of a world crisis, by 
making clear to the nation the need 
for internal as well as external 
strength, serves only to emphasize 
this present obligation. Much time 
has been lost and too many young 
people already have a history of 
frustration and wasted years. There 
is all the more reason for strengthen- 
ing this weak point in the national 
fabric as soon as possible, now that 
its dangerous nature is evident. 
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This statement has been adopted by the American 


Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, Floyd W. Reeves, Director. The members 
of the Commission are Owen D. Young, W. W. 
Alexander, Ralph Budd, Clarence A. Dykstra, 
Dorothy C. Fisher, Willard E. Givens, Henry I. 
Harriman, the Rev. George Johnson, Mordecai W. 
Johnson, Chester H. Rowell, William F, Russell, 
John W. Studebaker, Henry C. Taylor, Miriam Van 
Waters, Matthew Woll, Robert E. Wood, and 
George F. Zook. 
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& great deficiency in health fa- 
ilities and medical care available 
for American youth demands an im- 
mediate nation-wide public health 
program, with federal support and 
“on a scale never before attempted 
in this country,” the American 
Youth Commission, of which Owen 
D. Young is acting chairman, has 
fecommended. Pointing out that 
every year millions of American 
youth suffer serious health handi- 





caps, the Commission advocates the 
wide expansion of public recreation- 
al programs, both physical and 
nonphysical, and immediate steps to 
provide adequate medical care. The 
schools would assist by providing 
health education, regular physical 
examinations and physical training 
for all students, while agencies deal- 
ing with out-of-school youth would 
perform the same services among 
that group. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE NYA IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


L. G. OsBoRN 
In the School Review 


—{LTHOUGH the National 
Youth Administration in its present 
form is fundamentally a relief 
agency, it must also be recognized as 
an aggressive attack on the Ameri- 
can youth problem, of which most of 
us are keenly aware. Coming sud- 
denly, as it did, the NYA program 
in the high school received in many 
cases all the welcome of a foundling. 
It was placed on the school doorstep 
unasked for, and too frequently it 
was unwelcome. Many principals 
and superintendents considered it 
merely another chore which took up 
time and effort, and yielded few 
returns. They gave to the program 
as little time and effort as possible. 

The NYA program has now been 
operating for four years. The Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation has recommended its continu- 
ance with certain qualifications. Two 
issues remain undecided: (1) Shall 
the NYA program be made perma- 
nent? (2) If so, shall it be on a work 
basis, a nonwork basis, or both? It 
seems inevitable that high school ad- 
ministrators, who have the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the program, 
will decide these issues. 

Regarding the first issue, a brief 
survey of the values to be derived 
should convince the most skeptical 
that the program should be made 
permanent. 
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It is sometimes argued that the 
maximum NYA payment of $54; 
year is not sufficient to give any ap 
preciable help. But 71 percent of 
the high school pupils on NYA com 
from families with incomes of les 
than $900 a year, and 30 percent 
from families with incomes of les 
than $400. In these income brackets 
the NYA payments are clearly an ef. 
fective increment to the family bud. 
get and undoubtedly prevent many of 
the recipients from leaving school, 

Another value derived from the 
NYA program may be credited to 
the cause of equalization of edu. 
tional opportunity. Schoolmen are 
prone to think of this problem 3 
one of equalizing opportunities be. 
tween communities. But many states 
which are appropriating millions to 
equalize the facilities for secondary 
education appropriate nothing to 
equalize the opportunities for ta 
ing advantage of these facilities, The 
NYA is enabling less favored chil 
dren to take advantage of the edv 
cational facilities which are already 
available for them. 

Further, the NYA is contributing 
to the solution of the youth problem 
It prolongs the time spent in school, 
a result considered desirable by many 
students of this problem. Part-time 
employment is frequently suggested 
as a means of prolonging school at 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE NYA? 


tendance. The NYA provides this, 
though it has received little recogni- 
tion for the service. 

In the field of vocational guidance 
ind exploration, the NYA program 
offers possibilities which have scarce- 
lybeen tapped. Vocational guidance 
in the school has, of necessity, been 
approached from the theoretical side. 
The NYA gives boys and girls real 
jobs on a part-time basis, and at the 
same time places the entire supervi- 
son of their jobs in the hands of 
shool authorities. The opportunity 
here is immense: first, for sampling 
many kinds of occupations; and, 
second, for training in what may be 
alled “vocational readiness.” Many 
scholastically competent students fail 
tomake good in a job because they 
ae totally unprepared for what is 
expected of them. If NYA pupils 
are taught to understand the impor- 
tance of dependability and proper 
attitudes, if they are taught to “fit 
in” wherever they may find them- 
slves, they will have acquired a 
good measure of vocational readi- 
ness. 

Last year, out of 750 pupils en- 
tlled in the writer’s junior high 
school, 31 were on the NYA payroll. 
These retarded pupils—they were all 
16 or over—might have been con- 
sidered more a problem than an as- 
st. The principal met them once a 
month for a half-hour conference at 
which such things were discussed as: 
“What are the factors that enable a 
man to hold a job?” “Can an ‘in- 


ferior’ student hold a job?” “What 
kind of school work can I do that 
will prepare me for a job?” “What 
are the requirements for good rela- 
tionships between fellow-workers 
and employers?” “What is person- 
ality and how can it be developed?” 

The points brought out in these 
conferences were then emphasized 
in connection with the work as- 
signed. The effects of this type of 
motivation could be seen imme- 
diately. The work habits and atti- 
tudes of these boys and girls im- 
proved greatly, and many of them 
improved in their scholastic records. 

It is frequently said that high 
schools need a new type of educa- 
tion for the noncollege group. Work 
experience and training in desirable 
attitudes, motivated by the NYA 

ay check, may offer a partial solu- 
tion of this problem. 

The second issue: Shall the NYA 
program in high school be on a work 
or nonwork basis has been largely 
answered in considering the values 
to be derived from the program, 
since most of those values are de- 
pendent on the program’s being on 
a work basis. 

If the values possible from the 
NYA program are to be realized, a 
number of things are essential. First 
of all, the program must be directed 
by responsible officials who have 
both the ability and the desire to get 
the best out of it. In large schools, 
vocational counselors might well be 
assigned to this work. In no case 
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should direction be delegated to the 
clerical or janitorial staff. 

In the second place, the NYA pro- 
gram in every school system needs an 
official supervisor. 

There is a need for more “‘getting- 
together” of NYA officials and 
school officials. The possibilities of 
the NYA program in vocational 
training and guidance must be im- 
pressed on workers in the vocational 
field. The scarcity in the literature 
of vocational education of articles 
having to do with the NYA indicates 
the need for this emphasis. 

We ought to utilize to the highest 
degree the opportunities placed at 
our disposal. It is our responsibility 
to see to it that real values are ob- 
tained from the distribution of $9,- 
800,000 to the more than 250,000 
high school boys and girls who will 
receive this aid. Do we want these 
adolescents to become accustomed 
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to thinking of the dole system as, 
proper solution for all their futur 
economic problems? 

The issues are clear. Althoug 
high school principals and teachey 
are not responsible for the inceptiy 
of the NYA program, they are com 
pletely responsible for seeing thati 
is used to good ends. They may eva 
determine whether it will be con 
tinued. They have been made tns 
tees of the heritage of a submerge 
portion of American youth. Thg 
can waste its substance, or pauperir 
its recipients; or they can accept th 
responsibility as a sacred trust, at 
minister it honestly and_ sincere) 
and promote in their wards the civi 
and economic efficiency which is » 
necessary to the continued progres 
and security of this country. Sure 
there can be no serious question 
about which of these courses educa 
tors will pursue. 


L. G. Osborn is Principal of the Rock Junior High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois. Reported from the 
School Review, XLVII (November, 1939), 655-62. 
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HAL IDDEN tuberculosis, the 
most dangerous of all because it is 
an enemy in ambush unknown alike 
to the victim and others exposed 
thereto, was brought to light in 26 
out of 2818 student-teachers exam- 
ined last summer by the State De- 
partment of Public Health at three 
of the state normal colleges,” ac- 


cording to a recent edition of th 
Health Officers Bulletin. “Most 
innocent of their tuberculous cor 
dition, these persons occupied pos 
tions, or expected to, which & 
dangered large numbers of childre 
by daily exposure to infection."— 
The Contact, published by the Ill 
nois Tuberculosis Association. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


HELEN ALMA DyBg 


In the National Elementary Principal 


Junee years ago, with a bor- 
rowed camera and no knowledge of 
its manipulation, the writer set out 
to try to satisfy the desire ex- 
pressed in her principal’s oft-re- 
peated remark: “I wish we had a 
picture of that.” Since this simple 
beginning she has become “official 
photographer” for the school and 
sponsor of a camera club. Her ex- 
iences in these capacities have 
convinced her that photography 
should have an important place in 
the curriculum. 

Since most “picture situations” 
arise spontaneously and can never 
be reproduced, it is important to 
have photographic facilities ready 
for use at an instant’s notice. At 
first, our pictures were limited to the 
kindergarten, where the other teach- 
et could assist with the children 
while the “snapshooting” was in 
progress. Gradually, as the mechan- 
ics of the operation were managed 
more smoothly, other school activi- 
ties were added. 

From the beginning, pictorial 
tecords were made whenever the 
kindergarten went on a trip or ex- 
aursion. Slides made from these 


photographs worked wonders in 
1937 when, for economic reasons, 
the trips had to be curtailed. The 
thildren’s delight at seeing someone 
they knew on the screen (many had 
brothers or sisters who had been in 


previous kindergarten classes) knew 
no bounds. 

New ideas for the use of these 
pictures have constantly revealed 
themselves. Slides made from films 
can be studied leisurely, and the 
children often find things not pre- 
viously noticed. Slides also offer 
a means of reviewing previous learn- 
ing and are a fine stimulant for con- 
versation, which often leads to new 
units of work. Photographs of chil- 
dren’s summer experiences are used 
just before vacation to give the 
pupils an idea of what others have 
done in previous summers. In the 
fall, the things the children have 
made or collected during the sum- 
mer are shown and critically ex- 
amined in an attempt to raise the 
pupils’ standards for use of leisure 
time. 

Soon after photographic activities 
started parents began to ask if they 
could buy pictures. We were de- 
lighted. Through the sale of pictures 
to parents, they are automatically 
informed of school activities. Also, 
as photography is an expensive art, 
such sales are a financial help. We 
used this interest in pictures as the 
basis for an educational program for 
parents. 

This series was also shown to a 
group of kindergarten teachers at 
the request of the supervisor. Such 
use of photographs in teacher-train- 
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ing has unlimited possibilities. At of these were simple box cameras § pier 
best, an actual demonstration lesson easy to operate and inexpensive tp eto 
can show only a few stages of de- keep up. Elementary children should § thy. 
velopment at one time, but slides can confine themselves to these simple, B ubli 
present very quickly the whole cycle _fixed-focus types. qual 
of instruction. The first step was to teach the i. 

Photographs are also an enormous owners how to manipulate theit § our 
aid to the teacher in her selfapprais- individual boxes. This is not easy § am 
al. Observed in sequence at the end when the pupils range in age from § wort 
of the year, they tell more plainly seven to twelve years and ther§ ¢ 
than written words the story of the cameras are even more varied. We § dub 
school’s bustling activities. When a called in a photographic salesman, § men 
teacher first surveys the schoolroom who brought several types of cametas § i. 
in search of picture material, she to the school and showed the chil. 100, 
begins to see things through new dren the parts they have in common fT 
eyes—to view learning situations in Then followed lessons on loading § the 
a different light. In teaching, as in the camera, taking indoor and out § am 
picture-making, she unconsciously door pictures, and what kind of spec 
begins to separate the unimportant film to use and why. tion 
details from the all-important fact. Laboratory lessons in developing, expl 
At this point, however, the photo- printing, and enlarging were cat f to | 
graphic viewpoint may become, like ried on in a borrowed darkroom J pay 
fire, “a good servant but a poor The object was not to have the hi 
master.” One must beware of over- children develop their own pictures, J The 
dramatizing learning situations. The but to give them a basic knowledge f , p 
schoolroom is not Hollywood. of what happens when one clicks tion 

Soon after the writer started pho- _ the shutter. con 
tographing school activities, the When the children had learned to § je, 
children, too, began to say: “I operate their cameras they naturally § 4, , 
wish we had a picture of that.” wanted to go on a trip and take § dre, 
Their interest was so great that a pictures. They chose Greenfield F t , 
camera club was organized. A sur- Village as their destination and de J tyr. 
vey showed that half the school cided before they went what they F int 
wanted to join. That interest has especially wanted to photograph | Th 
never flagged. They were also anxious to visit the J opp 

Membership in the club was studio where a white-haired pho- 
finally limited to children with tographer still practices the arts of 
cameras. Such a conglomeration of making tintypes and daguerreotypes. 
cameras as they had must be seen The pictures taken were proudly 
to be appreciated. Fortunately, most displayed on the bulletin board and 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS 


ter, by means of the opaque pro- 
jctor, enlarged for critical study. 
Thus a beginning was made in es- 
ublishing certain standards of 
ity. Now was the time to bring 
in “good” pictures from outside 
surces. The group wrote to adult 
amera clubs in the city and secured 
worthwhile exhibits for study. 

Several trips were taken by the 
dub during the year, and selected 
members accompanied other groups 
as photographers on visits to the 
100, a newspaper plant, etc. 

The speakers who have talked to 
the club have included amateur 
amera club members, an X-ray 
specialist, the director of art educa- 
tion at Wayne University, and an 
explorer who was second camerman 
to Father Hubbard in Alaska. All 
have mentioned the intelligence with 
which their talks were received. 
The two talks on Alaska resulted in 
a project when the speaker men- 
tioned that he was returning next 
summer and offered to take any 
letters the pupils might care to write 
to the Eskimo children. The chil- 
dren were enthusiastic and decided 
to send, along with the letters, pic- 
tures of things in the neighborhood 
that contrasted with rural Alaska. 
Their best letters and pictures were 
organized in a large scrapbook which 


Helen Alma Dye is kindergarten teacher in the 
Beard School, Detroit, Michigan. Reported from the 
National Elementary Principal, 
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is now somewhere near Juneau. 

The club meets for only one half- 
hour period each week, and for 
efficient use of the limited time the 
meetings are arranged in this fash- 
ion: One period each month is de- 
voted to contributions by the chil- 
dren; one to an outside speaker; 
one to a short trip; and the last to 
a lesson by the instructor. The club 
members plan most of their activi- 
ties and materials. One Christmas 
they compiled a list of gifts for the 
camera enthusiast. Just before vaca- 
tion they issued a bulletin of sug- 
gestions for summer photographic 
activities. Last year they organized a 
school photography contest, evolv- 
ing their own rules, and giving 
books on photography as prizes. 
When one girl brought several tin- 
types to school a great searching of 
attics followed, and a collection of 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, and 
Civil War photographs by Brady is 
now proudly on display in the 
“school museum.” A history of pho- 
tography has been written by a self- 
appointed committee. 

The camera club has been ad- 
venture not only in appreciation of 
beauty close at hand but in good 
sportsmanship; the children try to 
view their own pictures as imper- 
sonally as those found in books. 
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MAIN ISSUES IN THE JUNIOR ROTC CONTROVERSY 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


—! INCREASED demand for more 
and more military training in the 
schools has been a corollary of re- 
armament. The demand has been 
vigorously stimulated both by the 
active promotion of its advocates 
and by generous Congressional ap- 
propriations. In view of the inter- 
national outlook, there is no reason 
to expect the military-drill advocates 
to relax their efforts. 

Since 1936, dozens of communi- 
ties have faced this issue. In almost 
every case a local controversy has 
resulted, usually following a rather 
standardized pattern. Active leader- 
ship on the promilitary side is 
usually assumed by the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, or Reserve Officers Associa- 
tions with secondary support pro- 
vided by the DAR, Chambers of 
Commerce, and Exchange Clubs. 
The opposition generally comes 
from clergymen, trade unions, wo- 
men’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and peace organizations. Occa- 
sionally efforts are made to line up 
student opinion on one side or the 
other, although such efforts have 
been known to backfire. In Ken- 
osha, when a group of students 
signed a petition favoring establish- 
ment of the proposed drillunit, a 
considerably larger group presented 
a petition asking for classes in hog- 
calling. They demanded equal con- 
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sideration for their request, suggest- 
ing that “possibly the courses in 
military drill and hog-calling could 
be handled by the same person.” In 
East St. Louis, the surprise of the 
school board’s public hearing on the 
issue was the appearance of a dele. 
gation of high school boys with a 
petition signed by 500 students 
asking that an ROTC unit be es- 
tablished. But it developed that a 
board member had written the peti- 
tion and had it circulated by the 
principal, that boys were called 
“Sissy” for refusing to sign it, and 
that many of the signatories were 
girls. The net effect was highly em- 
barrassing for the board member 
who initiated the project. 

What are the basic questions in- 
volved in the problem? In a sense, 
the primary issues are those relating 
to national defense. First of all, is 
military drill for high school boys 
essential to “adequate national de- 
fense”? Have responsible War De- 
partment officials so testified? If so, 
where and when? If not, why not? 
Second, in view of the known char- 
acter of modern mechanized warfare, 
does training in parade-ground for- 
mations and manual-of-arms drill 
possess any significant degree of 
military utility? 

If there is substantial evidence to 
suggest that high school military 
training has insignificant military 
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utility, the question becomes pertti- 
nent of whether the War Depart- 
ment is interested in maintaining 
such training primarily as a public- 
relations enterprise to cultivate 
favorable public sentiment and in- 
crease military appropriations. If 
there is ground for such belief, is 
propaganda sponsored by a depart- 
ment of the federal government any 
less damaging to educational integri- 
ty than, say, propaganda dissem- 
inated in behalf of the public utili- 
ties or the American Liberty League? 

But military training in the high 
schools is not merely a matter of 
national defense policy. It also raises 
educational issues. Can or should 
military drill serve as a substitute 
for a recreational or physical educa- 
tion program? Is military training 
good character education, or are such 
claims unjustified, as a committee of 
the NEA declared. Is organized 
tegimentation the best training for 
democratic citizenship? Or is such 
tegimentation incompatible with the 
aims of democratic education? Fur- 
ther, all control of the ROTC is in 
the hands of federal officials; they 
appoint the instructors and prescribe 
the courses. The Defense Act spe- 
cifically provides that completion of 
the ROTC course, “when entered 
upon by any student, shall, as regards 
such student, be a prerequisite for 
graduation unless he is relieved of 
this obligation by regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War” 
—not, be it noted by the principal, 
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superintendent, or school board. In 
the face of such statutory provisions, 
what becomes of the American tra- 
dition of local autonomy in matters 
of educational policy? 

The establishment of a Junior 
ROTC unit is likely to create further 
issues. The question of compulsory 
versus voluntary enrolment in the 
unit usually crops up. If the drill is 
made compulsory, what about re- 
ligious or conscientious objectors? 
What about rifle practice and bay- 
onet drill? What about lending 
glamor and feminine appeals to the 
unit by organizing a group of girl 
sponsors? What about the ROTC 
band? Shall it be permitted to super- 
sede other musical work in the 
school, and to dominate assembly 
programs with martial music? What 
about allowing or requiring the 
cadets to parade on Memorial Day, 
Army Day, Armistice Day, and 
similar occasions? The Legion will 
expect this; some parents and teach- 
ers won't like it. What about using 
the assembly program for recruiting 
purposes? What about cooperating 
in National Defense Week by open- 
ing classrooms and assembly pro- 
gtams to preparedness advocates? 
In Detroit last year, speakers spon- 
sored by the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation spoke in all the high schools, 
stressing the necessity of adequate 
defense. By the same reasoning, 
shouldn’t the schools also cooperate 
with peace and disarmament organi- 
zations? 
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Finally we come to the issue 
which, in the public mind at least, 
transcends all others—the relation- 
ship of military training to war. 
However uninformed or misin- 
formed one may be on the more 
subtle phases of the military-train- 
ing problem, intuition alone is 
sufficient to warn that war is in the 
picture somewhere. And who can 
deny that it is? 

In our time, war, like disease, is 
a reality in the world which the 
schools cannot deny or disregard. Is 
there ground for the belief that 
military training and the institutions 
of military preparedness are them- 
selves a cause of war in the sense 
that they contribute to the cultiva- 
tion of a militaristic outlook of mind 
and perpetuate the war custom? And 
if we assume the wisdom of some 
degree of military preparedness, 
may not wise social policy decree a 
workable division of functions be- 
tween major social institutions? 
Might not this general principle re- 
quire, first, that military men eschew 
dabbling in education, and, second, 


dozen such groups daily. 
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Edwin C. Johnson is Secretary of the Committee 

on Militarism in Education. Reported from the 

Harvard Educational Review, IX (October, 1939), 
469-81. 
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AECAUSE three-quarters of a million children were run- 
ning about London streets in spite of the program of evacu- 
ation carried on by the government, a number of schools have 
been reopened. In some cases, small groups of children are 
taught in their homes with a teacher meeting about half a 





that the schools confine themselve 
to their professional task and leave 
the business of national defense to 
specialists in that field? 

Now, what is the role of the edu. 
cator when the military-training 
problem raises itself in his town) 
The answer has been implied by 
what has already been said. The 
issues are numerous and confused, 
The educator's function is simply to 
educate. His strategy should be to 
encourage a process calculated to 
define and identify all the issues in. 
volved in the controversy. He should 
encourage a full elucidation of all 
the conflicting views. He should 
seek to have his community arrive a 
a seasoned judgment acceptable to: 
clear majority of those who are 
rightfully concerned. 

In other words, the educator 
should seek to guide the controvery 
so as to produce the maximum 
amount of public enlightenment. To 
serve such a role is to do much mor 
than to retreat to the most inoffen- 
sive point between the conflicting 
pressures of antagonistic groups. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT HATRED? 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


In Progressive Education 


ITLER announced in Mein 
Kampf that hatred was a powerful 
force to be made use of by the wise 
leader, and he has shown us example 
after example of using it to his own 
ends. We who are old enough can 
remember how our hatred was di- 
rected toward the “Hun” by vicious 
atrocity stories. And as case after 
case of manipulated hatred comes up 
in the present war, wise teachers will 
discuss this problem with their stu- 
dents. 

Why are we all so easily stirred to 
hate? One theory is this: We all 
dislike excessive restraint or domin- 
ation. If our arms are bound, we 
struggle angrily to free them. If we 
are locked in a room, we beat the 
door. The younger we are the more 
we show the physical signs of anger. 
And down underneath we hate the 
person who is responsible for thwart- 
ing us. But that person is often our 
mother or father. We mustn’t hate 
them. So we swallow our hatred and 
pull the cat’s tail to get rid of the 
energy we might have expended in 
hating. 

But then we get older and have to 
festrain even the cat-tail-pulling. At 
the same time, the thwartings of our 
desires increase. We have to behave 
within certain bounds of propriety. 
We have to go to work on time and 
do what we are supposed to do. We 
worry about the next pay check. In 


another sense our arms are tied and 
we are locked within the walls of 
our necessities. If we see our ac- 
cess to those necessities denied, if 
we are brought to a sense of per- 
sonal impotence, we are ready to un- 
leash anger and hatred. But we have 
learned through the long years not to 
strike back directly at the person who 
defeats us. Rather, a cat’s tail to 
pull while our teeth are on edge. 

So the hatred we have floating 
about in our repressed feelings, in- 
stead of springing straight back at 
its provoker, springs out at a scape- 
goat. In Germany, the anxiety, fear, 
and hatred caused by the colossal de- 
feats, insecurities, and burdens of 
the war and postwar years, was 
ready to be focused. Hitler drained 
it off in the direction of scapegoats— 
formerly the Jews and Communists, 
now the British—lest it focus on the 
government that was increasing the 
insecurities and burdens. And mark 
this, German youth—who, as a 
group, had been the most frustrated 
and unhappy—were the most ardent 
disciples of hatred, were the most 
brutal in its expression. 

There is another reason why we 
are ready to hate in unison. We all 
have consciences ; we are taught from 
childhood that it is wrong to hate. 
When we find ourselves hating an- 
other person our conscience throws 
us into conflict. But when we can 
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hate “righteously,” in company with 
everyone else, when our hatred is ap- 
proved by the “best people,” then 
our conscience quiets down and we 
can focus on the group we are sup- 
posed to hate all the feelings we sup- 
pressed those times when we didn’t 
kick back at our parents, when we 
didn’t tell the boss that he was ar- 
rogant and unfair, when we couldn’t 
get enough to eat and wear for our 
children and ourselves. 

What can we do to guard our- 
selves against these furious out- 
bursts of hidden feeling? First, we 
can understand the process in our- 
selves, and we can help our students 
to understand it. High school stu- 
dents are well able to study the role 
of emotions in behavior. In experi- 
mental studies with films like Fury, 
Black Legion, and Emile Zola, stu- 
dents have shown remarkable insight 
into the motivations of hatred. For 
example, discussing Fury, one said: 
“The tension, the awful waiting feel- 
ing, the growing excitement, put 
everything out of peoples’ minds 
except the lust for revenge against 
someone, anyone.” Another: “It’s 
just like going to war. Nobody is 
really against the enemy. But they 
will look for the slightest excuse to 
take out their anger on someone 
else.” 

Such open study of the manipula- 
tion of human emotions should be 
encouraged, since awareness of 
what is happening within us gives us 
some measure of control over what 
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we do. Rather than being victims of 
our feelings, we can more and more 
direct them into useful channels, 

The next and perhaps most im. 
portant thing we should do is to go 
after the causes of hatred in our own 
group living. We can work to make 
living more secure, to make life less 
a source of anxiety for those around 
us and more a source of understand. 
ing and enjoyment. We can so deal 
with children that they will have 
little reason to pile up hatred on 
scapegoats. We ourselves can use 
the pattern of reason and affection 
in lieu of coercion and hatred. 

We can help parents to see that 
they set the pattern for the emotional 
life of their children. The antiseptic 
neglect of infants and young chil. 
dren prescribed by some authorities 
may be no more than a too-violent 
reaction against the “smothering” of 
young children that grows out of the 
unsatisfied emotional life of the 
adult, but when it is applied indis. 
criminately to little children who 
need the feeling of reassurance, com- 
fort, and belonging that goes witha 
wise expression of affection, it un- 
doubtedly creates fear and anxiety 
and may be the beginning of more 
hatred in the world. 

A third thing we can do is to pfo- 
vide approved means of getting rid 
of aggression and hostility by tum- 
ing these feelings toward the phys: 
cal and social menaces in our society. 
We are bound to have some hostile 
feelings buried in us because we have 
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to live under the restraints that make 
civilized society possible. The true 
morality will come when we can rise 
to the level of hating injustice, in- 
tolerance, and cruelty instead of for- 
eigners and unpopular minorities. 
As teachers we must help our 
young people to find the elements of 
these destructive forces in our own 
lynchings, riots, minority persecu- 
tions, and criminal activities, as 
well as in war. Until we are will- 
ing to turn our destruction on the 
causes of hatred we will not know 
peace, and our children and their 
children after them will continue that 
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awful quest for a group they can 
hate and destroy. 

And last let us look to our schools. 
In how many ways do we still rub 
salt in the wounds of children? A 
child, defeated through lack of love, 
shows us hostility. Do we remove 
the cause and provide the human 
warmth he needs, or do we increase 
the hostility in the detention room, 
with demerits, sarcasm, report cards, 
or even physical punishment? In so 
many cases when children are 
“troublesome” we virtually force 
them to pour their young energy into 
more aggression and hostility. 


Alice V. Keliher is Chairman of the Commission on 

Human Relations, Progressive Education Associa- 

tion. Reported from Progressive Education, XVI 
(November, 1939), 485-87. 
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oN spite of the tremendous dis- 
location of all activity because of the 
war, all of the institutions giving 
ptimary and secondary education in 
France opened last month at the 
usual time, the universities and 
specialized colleges even opening a 
little earlier than customary. 

The evacuation of children from 
Alsace-Loraine, Paris, and the De- 
partment of the Seine, plus the de- 
pletion of teaching ranks by mobili- 
zation, have complicated matters but 
nation-wide effort has been directed 


toward making education as normal 
as possible. From 10 to 20 percent 
of the school population has moved. 
Retired teachers have come forward 
to take the places of those who have 
been mobilized so that more than 
enough instructors are available. 

Strasbourg is the only university 
which has not opened its doors as 
usual this Fall. Examinations in the 
universities will be held earlier next 
Spring so that the next class to be 
mobilized will be able to secure de- 
grees before departing. 
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CLOSING DAY AT INKAMEEP SCHOOL 


MARTHA LUDLEY HALL 
In the Journal of Education 


S KID roads and pony trails are 
not very satisfactory for cars, but 
good luck and a sense of general di- 
rection brought us to the reservation 
village and, passing through it, we 
saw our schoolhouse nestled against 
a hill. The sun was still flooding 
the little valley, touching with high 
color 11 little Inkameeps on 11 
stumps, doing their work for parents 
and visitors to observe. 

Here a 12-year-old girl put finish- 
ing touches to a buckskin tunic. 
There a youngster worked with clay 
—not plasticine, but native clay, dug 
from a cliff behind the school. 
Others were busy with drawing 
boards and crayons. The teacher, a 
young man obviously English- 
trained, came to the car to welcome 
us. He had found in this little In- 
dian village, where he lived and 
taught, a respite from war-torn 
nerves. 

He discussed the work of his pu- 
pils with pardonable pride. His 
chief interest, the drawings and 
paintings of his pupils, struck us, un- 
educated in primitive art, as not up 
to much. That the teacher should 
have an idea that the work of his 
ten or so “‘little Injuns” was the 
beginning of a major art movement 
in Canada seemed fantastic. 

However, when a patron read out 
the year’s awards, we pricked up our 
ears. A silver medal for a teen-age 
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boy, from the Guild Hall in Lon. 
don—certificates from Paris, Vienna, 
and Leland Stanford for others, must 
mean something. 

So, considerably humbled, we sat 
at the feet of the teacher who had 
inspired such success to discover how 
he did it. 

Somehow, he told us, he had con. 
ceived the idea that Indians were 
naturally dramatic, and determined 
to seize on this as the focal point 
in his teaching. It was nearing 
Christmas when he came to the 
school and, with the dramatic ide 
uppermost, he told them stories of 
the Nativity. 

Expecting to see them galvanized 
into dramatic interpretation he was 
disconcerted when they merely 
looked at each other and _ gently 
laughed. If you know Indians, you 
know that laugh. It is impossible to 
describe. Suffice it to say that in some 
subtle way it makes you feel so 100 
percent asinine that you hasten to 
change the subject. 

The teacher, however, was persis 
tent. He repeated his stories of shep- 
herds, angels, and wise men, adding 
highly dramatic touches, and then 
suggesting that they go ahead and act 
them out. When he met the same 
passive resistance, he gave up, told 
them to forget it and go on with 
their work. 

Shortly afterward, one by one, the 
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children crept to his side to show 
drawings of the stories he had tried 
to force them to act. Their original- 
ity and freedom of expression de- 
lighted him. 

Baptiste’s painting which had gone 
to the Guild Hall with such success 
showed, in the center, an Indian 
cradle with a papoose in it. At a re- 
spectful distance knelt a circle of 
worshippers—a young brave with his 
squaw, a moose, a duck, a chipmunk, 
and other animals. Simple and prim- 
itive, but it gripped one. 

So sure is this teacher of Baptiste’s 
gift that he made it possible for him 
to go to Taos, New Mexico, for in- 
struction during the summer. 

Another unique part of this clos- 
ing was the teachet’s address to the 
audience. Here is an example: 
“Mary, stand up please. Mary hasn’t 
done much this year. She has found 
nothing as yet that inspires her to 
application. In fact, she doesn’t care 
whether she works or not—mostly, 
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it seems, she would rather not. But 
she is fond of play and has a strong 
sense of humor, real Indian humor. 
I am not expecting much of Mary 
just yet. She may surprise me though, 
quite suddenly some day. Mean- 
while, she and I are quite happy to- 
gether, aren’t we Mary?” 

One could but wonder what the 
parents made of such frankness. 
Complimentary or otherwise, the 
children invariably beamed at the at- 
tention bestowed on them. Some 
were praised. Records were com- 
pared with previous years. Evidently 
the teacher had a conviction that the 
tribe, as well as the parents, were 
entitled to the truth about these chil- 
dren. Prizes were distributed, each 
child receiving something, though, 
as in Mary’s case, it was not always 
for scholastic attainment. Seeing 
their quiet enjoyment at these simple 
awards—toothbrushes, soap, small 
tools, and toys—one envied their un- 
spoiled appreciation. 


Columbia. Reported from the Journal of Education, 


[ Martha Ludley Hall lives in White Rock, British | 


CXXII (November, 1939), 265-66. 
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y) UNIORS and seniors in all Minneapolis high schools and 
three in Saint Paul are being offered a one-semester radio 
workshop course. Students write scripts and produce dramatic 
shows on commercial stations. This bracketing of radio with 
journalism and other similar courses in high school gives the 
Twin Cities a position of leadership in the field—Service 


Bulletin of the FREC. 





EDUCATING THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


HYMEN ALPERN 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ees education of pupils of 
superior intelligence has entered its 
first phase in New York through 
the development of so-called ‘honor 
schools” and of stratified curricu- 
lums arranged on an ability basis. 
Special classes for pupils of superior 
attainment in particular subjects are 
found in all New York high schools. 
A pupil who shows particular apti- 
tude in one subject is placed in a 
special class where the course of 
study is covered more thoroughly 
and, in many cases, is amplified. 
Beginning this Fall, all the 55 
academic high schools of the city 
will have “honor schools” function- 
ing. These are schools within schools, 
in most cases formed as an aggre- 
gate of the superior classes that have 
resulted from the process of stratifi- 
cation. The honor school develop- 
ment is so young that its final devel- 
opment cannot be determined at this 
time. But the mere aggregation of 
special classes in an honor school 
and the assignment of a director to 
supervise it tends to make the aggre- 
gate take on a definite character. 
Two types of honor schools have 
already developed. One type is 
based on the multifactor theory es- 
poused by Thorndike which recog- 
nizes a number of intelligences 
rather than a single one. The second 
type of honor school is based on 
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the unifactor theory advocated by 
Ebbinghouse and others which holds 
that intelligence is general—that it 
is a simple function. According to 
this theory, a person who is bright 
in one subject should be bright in 
all others. 

The honor school at Evander 
Childs High School is an example 
of the first type. The school is a 
unified organization with a faculty 
chosen from among the best teachers 
in each department. Their efforts to 
devise and conduct appropriate 
activities are coordinated by a direc. 
tor. Pupils are selected for special 
instruction on the basis of achieve. 
ment in the particular subject. All 
students who have made, first, a 
grade of 85 or more in any subjet 
for the two preceding terms, and 
second, a general average of 75 in 
all subjects for the preceding term 
are qualified for admission. A stu 
dent may be in the honor school for 
some subjects and outside it for 
others. 

Typical of the second group of 
honor schools is that of Mortis 
High School. Here students are in 
the honor school in all subjects if 
their general average is superior. 

New York City also has a num 
ber of special high schools whos 
function is to provide unified cut 
riculums for students whose specid 
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interests and capacities merit the 
opportunity for advanced specialized 
training. We have a high school of 
music and arts, one of science, two 
technical high schools, a textile high 
school, several commercial high 
shools, and 25 vocational high 
schools. 

In these special schools and classes, 
at present the geniuses and near- 
geniuses are not dealt with separate- 
ly, and probably not suitably. They 
awe mixed with the other honor 
shool pupils, although they are 
separated from them mentally by a 
greater gap than exists between the 
honor pupils and average students. 
In Public School 500, Professor 
Hollingworth has isolated a group 
on the elementary level which should 
stve as a model for high school 
organization. Here a group of the 
most gifted pupils are segregated 
for special instruction. 

Such an arrangement in the secon- 
dary schools would be, in my 
opinion, very desirable. A number 
of obstacles will first have to be 
overcome. To begin with, the num- 
ber of pupils available for this 
xhool would not be large, even if 
the whole city were combed to find 
them, and the problem of transport- 
ing them from the widely scattered 
areas of greater New York would 
be difficult to solve. Pupils in under- 
privileged homes would require 
some sort of financial subsidy. I 
should like to recommend that the 
basic principle of scholarships now 
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applied to high school graduates in- 
tending to go to college be applied 
also to the most gifted pupils 
graduating from elementary school 
to enable them to go to a superhonor 
high school. 

The nature of the superhonor 
high school and its course of study 
can, at this stage, be outlined only 
vaguely, but I believe that the fol- 
lowing principles are basic: 

First of all, the superhonor high 
school should be established in a 
high school already functioning. 
Association with average fellow 
pupils of their own age is highly 
important to the social adjustment 
of very superior pupils. This asso- 
ciation can be had in extracurricular 
activities and such subjects as health, 
music, art, and other classes where 
the work is socialized or individual- 
ized. 

Since colleges are geared to the 
conventional secondary school course 
of study, pupils of a superhonor 
school should cover the conventional 
program of work. Very superior 
pupils are able to cover this pro- 
gram with great speed and facility, 
leaving time for them to cover large 
projects on a fused basis. Such proj- 
ects cut across subject-matter lines 
and put to use the skills and 
knowledge achieved in the regular 
school program. Experiences of the 
most varied types can be given to 
these pupils so that, in addition to 
their normal high school work, ex- 
ploration of their talents can be 
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made to an extent hitherto not un- 
dertaken on the level of the high 
school. 

No attempts should be made to 
have these pupils finish high school 
at an early age. They should be re- 
tained for the full four-year period, 
with the level of work maintained 
on such a plane and at such a pres- 
sure as to ensure growth for pupils 
of super-capacity. 

All over America educators are 
alive to the necessity of educating 
superior pupils and in many cases 


ate doing something about it. We 
can expect from this activity the 
development of educational insti. 
tutions devoted to the training of 
our leaders, philosophers, artists, 
and scientists. We can expect from 
this movement a greater America 
The superhonor high school, to. 
gether with Professor Holling. 
worth’s superelementary school and 
the superuniversity advocated by 
Professor Terman, would constitute 
a crowning monument to democratic 
education. 


Hymen Alpern is Principal of the Evander Childs 

High School, New York City. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII (October, 
1939), 112-19. 
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an many quarters it is still 
fashionable and popular to “deplore 


clogging our classes with incompe- 
tents” and to become greatly dis- 
tressed because youngsters are going 
to college “who do not understand 
at all the use of negative quantities 
in algebra, or who make continued 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, and 
sentence structure.” We are seldom 
told that Lord Macaulay and the 
late President Eliot of Harvard both 
admitted their inability to pass an 
examination in simple algebra. We 
ate inclined to look upon Rupert 
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Hughes as a very wicked man fo 
uncovering in the life of the fathe 
of his country much of the sam 
ignorance of grammar which w 
find in many college freshmea 
David Starr Jordan, expresident ¢ 
Stanford University, tells of a by 
so deficient in English that his grat 
uation was doubtful. “As this young 
ster seemed to have other requitt 
ments of a useful citizen, we gave his 
a diploma anyway. His name wi 
Herbert Hoover.” —S. J. McCrackes 
in the Journal of the American Asth 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE DULL-NORMAL GROUP AT THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


PERLEY S. TURNER 


In School and Society 


Owe of the aftermaths of 1929 
was the immediate increase in high 
shool enrolments. Because jobs 
were not to be had, thousands of 
Americans in the low-income 
brackets, who before had never sent 
their sons beyond grammar school, 
now sent them on to high school. 
These students have come in increas- 
ing numbers, and they will continue 
to be with us, whether we like it or 
not. 

This problem group is a hetero- 
geneous one, a veritable hodgepodge 
of different races, mixed colors, and 
conflicting creeds. Socially and cul- 
turally its members are at odds with 
one another—the only common de- 
nominator being an economic one, 
for generally they are the sons and 
daughters of the “have-nots.” 

It would be a misguided educator 
who would claim that these young 
people lack intelligence. They are 
“dumb” only in the presence of the 
abstract and theoretical; they are ar- 
tiulate enough in the pursuit of ac- 
tivities they consider worthwhile. 
As a group they are slow learners. A 
new concept, particularly if it be of 
an academic nature, must grow in 
their heads for a relatively long time 
before it bears fruit. And even then 
the harvest may be unrecognizable. 

Shall we eliminate or shall we 
educate dull-normal pupils? Many 


thinkers have been vexed by this 
question and they have answered it 
in a variety of ways. But the fact 
does stand out that, putting the 
proposition on a purely selfish basis, 
we have been sadly remiss in neg- 
lecting the handicapped. We touch 
elbows with them at the theater, 
jostle against them in subways, and 
march with them to war. We are at 
their mercy at the polls, and every 
jalopy on the highway holds our 
lives, and those of our loved ones, in 
forfeit. We are all in the same boat, 
and if we read the signs aright, there 
is a storm brewing. It is only self- 
preservation for those of us who 
know something of seamanship to 
teach our fellow passengers how to 
batten down the hatches and set a 
logical course. 

What can be done is well illus- 
trated by the work of Public School 
500 (Speyer School) in New York 
City. The neighborhood served by 
Speyer School is a slum district. To 
say that its families represent the off- 
scourings of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
might be considered a harsh sum- 
mary, but it is a true one. Culturally, 
economically, socially, intellectually, 
and physically, this district repre- 
sents, in some ways, an All-Ameri- 
can low. Yet there is rather conclu- 
sive evidence that the children of this 
area, a dull-normal group if there 
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ever was one, ate being molded into 
fine, upstanding citizens. The school 
makes no attempt at homogeneous 
grouping; classes are small; the 
work is highly individualized. Par- 
ticular stress is laid on the use of 
visual materials, and first-hand ex- 
periences with life situations are se- 
cured in a refreshing variety of ways. 
An extremely significant finding is 
that “so long as the level of diffi- 
culty of a project is commensurate 
with their maturity, these children 
seem to be able to carry on activities 
that are quite as varied in content 
and range, and quite as complicated 
in organization, as those of abler 
children.” 

In attacking the problem of the 
dull-normal pupil, I venture to sug- 
gest the following plan: 

1. Discover pupils in the dull- 
normal group by diagnostic tests in 
the grade preceding high school en- 
trance (it may be either eighth or 
ninth). Tests of intelligence, vo- 
cabulary, and reading ability are 
recommended. Experience indicates 
that pupils with IQ’s in the 70-90 
bracket are suspect. On vocabulary 
tests, the range may be from 8 to 25 
percent. On reading tests where the 
established norms are 100, consider 
particularly children whose scores 
are under 50. 

2. From the ninth (or eighth) 
grade teachers secure a list of pupils 
whom they are passing “with reser- 
vations.” Secure also a brief sum- 
mary of the backgrounds of these 
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pupils, noting not only weaknesses, 
but strengths. 

3. Check the results of testing 
against teachers’ judgments; weigh 
the accumulated evidence; then, and 
not until then, select the group. 

4. Arrange with local health au. 
thorities for complete physical ex. 
aminations of the members of the 
group. Ask the examining physi- 
cians for concise reports on blanks 
furnished by the school, and file 
these with the pupils’ guidance ma- 
terials. If a physical defect is dis. 
covered, make sure that it is cor- 
rected. 

5. In order that no stigma be at- 
tached to membership in the special 
classes, publicise the fact that poor 
marks are due to a variety of causes, 
Mention specifically ill health, 
broken homes, thinking in a foreign 
language, moving from place to 
place, failure to apply oneself in the 
lower grades. Emphasizethe fact that 
any pupil demonstrating mastery of 
the requirements in a special class 
will be promoted as a matter of 
course to one of the regular divi- 
sions of the field in which he has 
shown proficiency. 

6. Arrange the program wherever 
possible so that well-trained, en- 
thusiastic teachers are in daily con- 
tact with the group. 

7. Give your teachers all the data 
you have amassed on the problem 
they are to help solve. Work out 
with them a course of study that 
seems to fit the conditions of the pat- 
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tiular locality. Make sure that the 
plan finally accepted is not only 
simple and clear but flexible. 

8. In schools of a size to warrant 
it appoint a guidance counselor with 
the responsibility of arranging pupil 
shedules, supervising instruction, 
planning visits to local educational 
agencies such as factories, museums, 
hospitals, courts, WPA projects, and 
public utilities. Make him respon- 
sible, too, for the colorful, intelligent 
interpretation of the project to the 
community. 

In supervision the counselor (he 
may well be the principal in schools 
with an enrolment of less than 500) 
should insist that subject-matter 
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teachers determine first of all where 
the learners are, and start teaching 
at that point, wherever it may be. 
He must continually impress on his 
teachers the necessity of working 
from the familiar and the concrete 
to the unfamiliar and the abstract. 
He must warn them repeatedly that 
the textbook is only one of many de- 
vices that may be used to accomplish 
desired ends. 

It is his responsibility, too, to 
make sure that the learners are given 
tasks within the range of their abili- 
ties, and that they frequently experi- 
ence the thrill of achievement—the 
inner satisfaction that comes when a 
worthwhile task is completed. 


Perley S$. Turner is Principal of the Edward Little 


High School, Auburn, Maine. 


Reported from 


School and Society, L (October 14, 1939), 485-91. 


Sex 


Curent Cuotations : 


GeEorGE D. STODDARD, Dean of the Graduate School, Iowa 
State University: “Many teachers, however, are so emotional- 
ly impoverished themselves they are not reliable guides for 
children along emotional pathways. They have become so 
used to the boredom of the average classroom, they have 
even learned to like it.” 


JOHANNA M. LinDLoF, member of the New York City 
Board of Education: “It would be a futile and sad stultifica- 
tion of the whole idea of democracy if the teaching of toler- 
ance resolved itself into two assemblies a month.” 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Schools: “War news has no place in 
the classroom unless it is definitely tagged as rumor.” 
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Janus J. DEISENROTH 


In the School Executive 


— EAR of what the big taxpayer 
may say keeps school people so con- 
stantly on edge that many a good and 
proved idea is stifled before it can 
get in the open. Such a fate, I felt 
sure, awaited the course in consumer 
education proposed in a neighboring 
town. I continued to feel it, even 
when reports indicated that it would 
be approved. Accordingly, I deter- 
mined that when the board met I 
would be present to witness the 
slaughter. 

On the appointed night I carried 
out my intention. Before the room 
was called to order I learned by dis- 
creet inquiries that a few of the 
town’s important men, along with 
their satellites, had more or less 
packed the meeting. In the group 
were leading grocers, druggists, 
bankers, and a lawyer. 

Having seen a few such meetings 
in my time, I was prepared for what 
occurred. The big men did as ex- 
pected. They praised the schools 
profusely, but were a little afraid of 
this particular course and suggested 
that there is a point at which educa- 
tion and its leaders must pull in their 
antlers. This point seemed to be the 
place where boys and girls were 
learning something about the “facts 
of life.” 

Naturally, having no stake in the 
community, I entered the meeting in 
an objective spirit. But temperatures 
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do rise, and mine did when I per- 
ceived the second attack of these op- 
position forces. They emphasized 
their importance as big taxpayers. It 
was none of my business, but I did 
get excited and was on the verge of 
rising upon my consumer's feet 
when to my surprise another rose to 
take my place. 

I say to my surprise, because it is 
not often that a man in working 
clothes will stand up in meeting and 
talk up to the better classes. This 
man did. I learned that he was a 
carpenter named Alberts on WPA. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he began, “I 
own my home and pay my taxes. Of 
course, they ain’t big taxes, that is, 
I ain’t to be classed with lawyer Jud- 
son here with his big place. And 
maybe I can’t rate with Mr. Frank 
at the bank. I suppose if we voted 
according to our actual tax paying 
those fellows would get ten votes to 
my one. But we ain’t voting that 
way.” 

A murmur of surprise went 
through the meeting. Lawyer Jud- 
son cleared his throat and addressed 
the chair in his courtroom manner: 

“Well, friends, my friend Alberts 
is right about voting. In our great 
republic every man gets his chance 
to express his sentiments. That is as 
it should be. But I think even Al- 
berts will see the point we are mak- 
ing, that the business and profes- 
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sional men of this town stand to 
lose by the unfairness of this con- 
sumer proposition, which will under- 
mine the confidence of the public in 
our institutions and add additional 
taxes not only to our group but to 
every taxpayer. Then too he can’t 
get around the fact that he actually 
isa small taxpayer and that naturally 
the big taxpayer is anxious to have 
a voice in proportion, perhaps, to 
his support. This comparison is un- 
avoidable, I feel.” 

The chairman recognized a little 
man in the rear of the room. I 
didn’t get his name. He scratched his 
ear as he talked, but he really did 
talk: 

“Mr. Chairman, I know Fred AI- 
berts better than some of you do. 
If you will excuse me, I am going to 
expose him just a little bit. He ad- 
mits that he’s a small taxpayer. But 
I don’t think he really takes his 
proper place among the taxpayers. 
Here’s what I mean— 

“Fred,” he continued, “has a boy 
on the football team. You all know 
him. Lots of you go out to the games 
to yell for Slippery Alberts. He’s 
been pulling in the crowds for three 
years. This year will be his last, and 
everybody says it’s a shame. Yep, it 
is a shame. But I can tell you a 
wotse shame than that. Do you 


people know that this boy gave up 
a chance to earn $15 a month in 
order to play football for the high 
school? Don’t you realize that he 
could have earned a hundred dollars 
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a year, money that his family needed? 
Can’t you see what I mean—that by 
giving up this boy’s earnings Fred 
Alberts is paying an additional tax 
of a hundred dollars a year? Folks, 
that means something in a family 
like Fred’s. And I forgot to mention 
that Fred paid out a neat sum for 
that broken ankle his boy got in the 
Thanksgiving game last year. So 
I’m going to throw in a plug for 
Fred. He’s a big taxpayer in this 
burg, and I think you folks will do 
well to listen to him when he speaks. 
Maybe he isn’t in favor of this new 
course; maybe he is; but whatever 
he says, he’s got as much weight as 
anybody here, maybe more.” 

The little man sat down. There 
were chuckles from some of the lis- 
teners and a suspicion of embarrass- 
ment on the faces at the big table. 
Alberts seemed worried at being 
thrust into the limelight and I won- 
dered what he would say next. 

He didn’t get a chance to say any- 
thing. Across the room another man 
was on his feet. He was apologetic 
and his voice rose almost to a squeak 
as he developed his subject: 

“I’m George Smith, the grocer. 
I’m not in the same class with these 
other business men because I keep 
my little store open nights and Sun- 
day to make things go. But that 
man over there made me realize what 
it’s all about. I’m a big taxpayer, 
too.” He fumbled in his pocket and 
produced a notebook. “I’m going to 
be short with my speech. My daugh- 
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ter—she teaches the third grade at 
the uptown school—she spent four 
years at college, learning to be a 
teacher. I don’t need to tell you 
what that cost us because you know. 
Anyway, we wanted to do it for her. 
But what happens? She comes back 
here and gets a job. At how much 
salary, do you think? A hundred dol- 
lars a month, like the girls who 
trained for three months at the busi- 
ness college? A hundred and fifty, 
like the girls who trained as nurses? 
No, she signed for $60 a month for 
nine months. 

“Now most of you think that a 
gitl who teaches for $60 a month 
makes the difference by living at 
home. Well, I figure anybody’s board 
and room is worth a dollar a day. So 
that’s over $300 a year we contribute 
to the support of a teacher. I pay for 
her lecture courses, buy magazines, 
send her to summer school, and esti- 
mate that $35 a month is about my 
subsidy for this girl. So I line up 
with Alberts and Judson and the 
others as a big taxpayer—and I 
really mean it!” 

By this time everyone was awake. 
This was something new, something 
important, that people had missed 
completely. A mild-mannered man 
arose and in a quiet way really put 
the cap on the argument: 

“You all know me. Most of you 


Jairus J. Deisenroth is 
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pass my gas station every day. | 
never thought of myself as a big tax- 
payer, but after hearing these fellows 
talk, I guess I am one. I’m one that 
the high school boys come to for an 
ad in their little magazine—a bunch 
of punk jokes they took from the 
1923 edition of the same paper. I’m 
supposed to pay for this ad and be 
glad to help them. There isn’t a 
business man in town who does this 
kind of advertising willingly. I also 
buy tickets for this and that, help 
pay for band uniforms, contribute to 
the testimonial for the coach, and do 
other things like that.” 

Consumer education wasn’t men- 
tioned again that night. I believe it 
would have passed if someone had 
thought to bring it up again. But 
after Mr. Albert's speech consumer 
education became a small matter. For 
these people had discovered that the 
burden of school support falls on 
unsuspected persons—the father of a 
football player, the parents of an 
underpaid teacher, the business man 
who smiles and wants to swear when 
he is badgered for money to sup. 
port school activities that ought to be 
supported by public funds. 

The lesson learned that night 
should not be disregarded by any of 
us who are in contact with the public 
in an effort to put across a school 
program. 


Junior High School, Piqua, Ohio. Reported from 


the School Executive, 


9-10, 22. 





Principal of the Bennett 
LIX (October, 1939), 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DENVER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


MILDRED L. BIpDICK 


In the Curriculum Journal 


Jun problem of reporting the 
typical curriculum developments in 
Denver in connection with the Eight- 
Year Study is complicated by the 
diversity of practices among the 15 
schools involved. This diversity is 
not the result of chance but rather 
of accepted policy which recognizes 
that the imposition of a patterned 
curriculum is inconsistent with the 
objectives of education for a demo- 
cratic society. The administration 
has consistently encouraged the de- 
velopment in each school of such a 
program as seemed to meet the needs 
of its pupils and that particular 
community. 

However, through this diversity 
of practice there run certain common 
characteristics. Some of the more 
important of these common curricu- 
lum developments are the follow- 
ing: 

1. There is a growing trend 
toward making the life concerns of 
the pupils the central theme of the 
curriculum. To some extent this idea 
characterizes the work of all classes, 
but its most comprehensive expres- 
sion is found in the “core course” 
created to deal directly with the 
needs that are common to most 
pupils. Such units as the following 
ate typical: Orientation to the New 
School, Boy and Girl Relationships, 
How to Drive a Car, How to Buy 
Critically, What It Means to Live 


in a Democracy, Making Friends, 
Knowing Oneself, Vocations, Prepa- 
ration for Marriage. 

2. There is increasing emphasis 
on the relation between the meeting 
of individual needs and the common 
welfare. Increasingly, work in the 
core classes is viewed as being suc- 
cessful only to the extent that pupils 
ate helped to solve their own prob- 
lems in ways that are consistent with 
the welfare of the group. 

3. Guidance is being centered in 
the classroom and integrated with all 
school activities. The trend is away 
from the separation of guidance and 
instruction as to time, place, and 
personnel. While it is recognized 
that teachers will need the assistance 
of experts, it is intended that in the 
main guidance services should clear 
through the teachers who work most 
closely with pupils from day to day. 
A major reason for organizing core 
courses is that conditions are thereby 
established which help theteachersto 
meet their guidance responsibilities. 
Guidance grows naturally out of the 
problems, concerns, and interests of 
pupils as they are revealed through, 
and related to, instructional activi- 
ties; and, in turn, there is opportun- 
ity for the instructional program to 
be modified to meet the needs of 
the pupils as they are discovered 
through guidance. 

4. Democratic practices are being 
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extended throughout the school. In 
Denver, pupils are being given in- 
creasing opportunities to choose 
their goals, select the experiences 
within the subjects of the curricu- 
lum that will contribute to those 
goals, and evaluate those experi- 
ences. In some classes, pupil-teacher 
planning is limited to details, but in 
most core classes the pupils share in 
the determination of the sequence of 
units, the content and the methods 
of work, and evaluation. In one 
school the entire scope and sequence 
of the three-year core course is de- 
termined by pupil-teacher-parent 
planning. 

There has been and still is in some 
cases a prostitution of this ideal of 
pupil participation through “‘selling”’ 
a program to the pupils so that they 
think it is their own, but there is an 
increasing and genuine opportunity 
for pupils to share in the determina- 
tion of the conduct of the whole 
learning process. 

5. The school program is increas- 
ingly being evaluated in terms of the 
contribution to personal growth and 
Social living. All the Denver schools 
have experimented with some form 
of report to the home which recog- 
nizes other types of development 
than the mastery of subject matter. 
In some of the core courses, grades 
have been eliminated. In their place 
is used a statement of growth or 
weakness in such fields as adjustment 
to other pupils, to adults, to self, and 
to the demands of the subject. In 
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such programs of evaluation, sub- 
ject-matter competence may have an 
important place in so far as it con- 
tributes to personal growth and s0- 
cial living. 

While many teachers are dissatis- 
fied with their present evaluation ac- 
tivities, this feeling denotes no mis- 
givings in regard to the basic prin- 
ciple here stated. It is rather due to 
the difficulties encountered in find- 
ing instruments and techniques to 
serve this enlarged concept of eval- 
uation. 


out regard for their interrelation, 


pupils often fail to grasp the essen- | 
tial relationships involved or to sense F 
that the whole is of vital significance FF 


to them. 


Recognition of this condition is F 
not new. The combination of sep ff 
arate subjects into the social studies 
was an early effort to correct it. Inf 


Denver, broad field courses in science 
have been organized to draw on sub 
ject matter from several fields. Eng: 
lish and social studies have been cor- 
related in an attempt to emphasize 
their relationships. The development 














6. Efforts are being made to or 
ganize the school program in ways 
that will make important relation. 
ships more readily apparent to the § 
pupils. The highly departmentalized fF 
program which has grown up in the 
secondary schools tends to separate 
artificially matters which in life are P 
closely related. Because different as- [7 
pects of a problem are treated in dif. F 
ferent classes at different times with- 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN DENVER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


of core courses has provided the 
maximum opportunity to treat a 
problem in all its essential relation- 
ships, with no necessity for staying 
within particular subject-matter 
boundaries. 

Where core courses are most effec- 
tive, they serve to integrate for pupils 
not only such experiences as fall 
within the time limits of those 
courses, but all the experiences of the 
school day. 

7. School activities are being re- 
lated more frequently and directly 
to the life of the community. The 
increasing size and complexity of 
our communities has tended to sep- 
atate them from the schools; and, in 
turn, as the schools were cut off 
from contact with vital life activities, 
their work inevitably became aca- 
demic and theoretical. It is today 
increasingly apparent that education 
which is to fit young people for ef- 
fective living in a community can- 
not be carried on without a close 
working relationship with that com- 
munity. In Denver there has been in- 
creased use of trips and excursions, 


of the services of citizens in the class- 
room, and of community surveys. 

A vocational-placement service 
has been set up. Pupils have an op- 
portunity to observe actual work in 
occupations of special interest to 
them, and in some cases have been 
able to serve as apprentices under 
joint employer-teacher supervision. 

8. Administration is increasingly 
seen as a means rather than an end 
in education. The developments men- 
tioned above would have been im- 
possible if the administration had 
clung to the principle that the cur- 
riculum must be developed within 
the framework of existing patterns. 
Instead, there has been a genuine ef- 


fort to organize administration so as 


to serve the changing purposes of 
education. The re-examination of all 
school practices in the light of their 
contribution to social well-being has 
been constantly encouraged. Faith in 
the ability of teachers to share in the 
planning and administration of the 
curriculum has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated by boards of education, 
superintendents, and principals. 


Mildred L. Biddick is a member of the staff of the 

Denver, Colorado, public schools. Reported from 

the Curriculum Journal, X (November, 1939), 
304-8. 
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i NURSERY school for blind children has been estab- 
lished at the A. L. Holmes Elementary School, Detroit, 
Michigan, as a WPA project. 








REDICTIONS must be viewed 
in terms of probabilities; some 
things can be foretold with con- 
siderable accuracy and others not at 
all. One of the ways in which we 
can look ahead is to project trends. 
Any social institution, such as the 
school, goes forward partly on its 
own steam, but it is also influenced 
by forces outside which impinge 
upon it. 

The first significant trend I want 
to mention has to do with school 
attendance. We know that the birth- 
rate has been declining for half a 
century and are reasonably sure that 
the decline will continue. This 
trend is already evident in the en- 
rolment data of many schools. We 
can safely predict a decrease in the 
enrolment of elementary schools 
with, probably, an accompanying 
decrease in the number of teachers 
in these schools. 

Whether this trend will affect the 
high schools is a question. It affects 
the elementary school enrolments 
because virtually all young children 
are in school. But only about 65 
percent of the children of high 
school age are in the high schools, 
and a decade ago the figure was 
only 40 percent. Since a further in- 
crease in the proportion of youth 
attending high school is possible, 
this may for some time offset the 
declining birthrate. 
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College attendance, instead of 
declining, seems likely to increase if | 
the proportion of teen-age young. 
sters attending high school contin. f 
ues to rise. Such a trend suggests f 
some interesting possibilities. One 
that occurs naturally to sociologists f 
and economists is the question of f 
whether college and high school 
graduates will be able to find jobs 
appropriate to their qualifications | 
and preparation. It is quite apparent 
that there will not be enough white. 
collar jobs for all of them. 

Another aspect of school atten- 
dance which may be noted is that of 
school attendance of young children, 
Formerly we never heard of chil- 
dren going to school before six 
years of age, but we already have 
an increase in attendance in the 
earlier age groups. One cause may 
be the percentage of mothers who 
are employed outside the home, 
which is steadily increasing. 

A point which buttresses this 
prediction is that schools in the 
future are likely to give more atten- 
tion to the personality of the pupil. f 
With college students, personality 
training is almost a hopeless task 
because their personalities are al f 
ready formed; but this form of 
training is a distinct possibility in [ 
the lower schools. In the past, the [ 
personalities of children were large. 
ly shaped by three institutions: the 
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church, the family, and the com- 
munity. Their influence has declined 
during the past century, and as it 
does pressure is being brought on 
the schools to take up this function. 
I have often talked with parents 
about the schools and I cannot re- 
member one who was tremendously 
concerned over pedagogical methods 
as such. They were much more con- 
cerned over such matters as personal 
relationships, the racial elements in 
the student body, the athletic situ- 
ation, social customs, dancing, fra- 
ternities, drinking, and the size of 
the student body. All these, it seems 
to me, concern personality. If the 
parents have anything to say about 
it, I believe that the schools will be 
forced to undertake to do what they 
can for personalities. I think the 
schools will be reluctant to assume 
this responsibility, but I think they 
are going to be forced to take cer- 
tain steps. How they will do it is, 
of course, a question. 

The classroom is not the best 
locale for training personalities; 
there are much better opportunities 
outside. The school personnel who 
have the greatest influence on per- 
sonalities are the coaches, the train- 
ets, the deans, and the individuals 
who deal with extracurricular activi- 
ties. The new demands placed on 
the school will cause these activities 
to be expanded. 

With regard to the curriculum, I 
can make no prediction that has a 
high degree of probability. Certain- 
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ly the trend at present is in the 
direction of utilitarian courses. It 
seems to me that we overemphasize 
tradition in regard to the academic 
curriculum. I can illustrate this point 
by reference to a description of vil- 
lage life in India. The social and 
economic conditions of Hindu vil- 
lage life are deplorable. The use of 
fertilizer is unknown and the land 
is nearly worn out. The natives live 
on very inadequate food, polished 
rice, and send away their wheat to 
pay the interest on their debts. They 
represent benighted and ignorant 
agricultural conditions. In one of 
the schools established by the 
English, the youngsters were found 
memorizing the names of the 
Plantagenet kings of England. There 
is a parallel to this condition in our 
college and high school curriculums. 
I think the practical forces of life 
are likely to remove this lag and 
bend our curriculums in more prac- 
tical directions. 

Furthermore, I think the schools 
are likely to be more efficient in the 
future. The efficiency movement, 
beginning in industry, is spreading 
to political and social institutions. I 
think it will infiltrate into the 
schools. One aspect of this move- 
ment that seems to me likely is the 
lessening of educational inequalities. 
Outside education, we can see a 
strong trend for establishing a mini- 
mum below which any institution or 
individual is not allowed to fall. 
The movement is manifested in the 
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advances in maternal health, old- 
age pensions, social-security mea- 
sures, and the like. The tendency is 
to spread the accumulated benefits of 
the more favored to the less favored. 
That movement is already under 
way in education and seems likely 
to operate to raise low standards in 
less favored communities. Improve- 
ments in transportation and com- 
munication have broken down iso- 
lation and brought opportunities to 
remote regions by enlarging the 
unit of administration. 

Another trend interesting to the 
sociologist is the accumulation of 
culture. There was a time in society 
when the old man of the tribe 
knew practically everything. The 
last example in our own culture was 
Herbert Spencer, who wrote authori- 
tative books in the fields of educa- 
tion, economics, philosophy, biology, 
sociology, etc. There will never be 
another who will know it all because 
the amount of knowledge is too 
great and accumulates too rapidly. 
This raises the question: How can 
the schools pass on this vast amount 
of knowledge? 

One way is to prolong the period 
of schooling. When I was young, 
a man was supposed to be a man at 
21. Now we refer to one who enters 
the graduate school at 30 as a 
youngster. Prolongation of infancy 
of this sort is one way we can ad- 
just to the accumulation of knowl- 
edge. I think this trend will con- 
tinue. 
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Another method of adjustment is 
to develop specialization. This ten- 
dency is already apparent in many 
fields. For example, there is the 
field of genetics, which is a branch 
of zoology, itself a branch of biolo- 
gy about which Spencer wrote one 
of his volumes. A geneticist is 
sometimes unable to read the papers 
of another geneticist because the 
language is so technical. This ex. 
ample may be duplicated in other 
fields. Specialization is likely to go 
forward and to lead to specialized 
schools. 

I would like to predict here that 
there will be many other educational 
institutions beside the schools. This 
prediction really indicates a changing 
concept of education, a notion 
broader than that of behavior in the 
schoolroom. Education is beginning 
to develop new meanings. Authoti- 
ties begin to speak of the CCC 
camps, the Boy Scouts, the 4-H 
clubs, as educational institutions. 

There are possibilities of spread- 
ing certain types of education wide- 
ly through the new means of com- 
munication. The radio may become 
quite an educational institution. 
Already the mews commentator 
exerts an educational influence. 
Television will be a marvelous in- 
strument for orientation in current 
events, politics, and economic sd- 
ence. The radio will be used more. 
The schools may have to abandon 
some of the traditional classroom 
methods for newer ones. 
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Magazines have a definite educa- 
tional role in the community. The 
movie, serving somewhat as a sub- 
stitute for travel, is already educating 
us in ethics and manners. There are 
possibilities in facsimile transmis- 
sion—the device that prints bulletins 
or newspapers. The machines are 
not costly. Think what might be 
done with correspondence courses. 
Educational movies have been de- 
veloped to some extent. Another 
important invention is the film book. 
The device is cheap; about 400 
pages of typewritten material can be 
photographed for a dollar. I believe 
this device, is certain to be widely 
used. Another invention I have often 
speculated about is the talking book. 
Speeches and lectures are now avail- 
able on records that run for 30 
minutes. Suppose you were president 
of a small college and could get a 
set of lectures in philosophy deliv- 
ered by Whitehead, Dewey, and 
Bertrand Russell? Would you engage 
local talent when such men were 
available through this new medium? 
A wider use in the schools of 
some of the new inventions seems a. 
safe prediction. An invention is 
first marketed to make a profit for 
the manufacturer. To schools a new 
invention means an expenditure, 
with no saving or profit. Hence 
business adopts new inventions be- 
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fore the schools do. Because of this 
lag, we underestimate the potentiali- 
ties of these instruments. 

There is one more point I would 
like to make. Current changes in the 
political organization seem to me to 
have profound significance for the 
schools. Government is being united 
with business, and we are moving 
in the direction of the totalitarian 
state. Government is becoming a 
much larger institution and is touch- 
ing our lives in more ways than it 
used to—paying checks to farmers, 
care of aged and unemployed, fur- 
nishing work and relief. As govern- 
ment expands, it is evident that 
political matters become more im- 
portant. They are going to reach out 
and try to control our activities. Re- 
cently the legislature of a neighbor- 
ing state passed an act requiring the 
schools to teach all pupils the virtues 
of cheese. If it is possible to put 
cheese in the curriculum, we don’t 
know what else may be slipped in. 

Propaganda has made tremendous 
strides since the War. It would 
be a serious matter if we did not 
maintain freedom with regard to 
what is taught to children. Patriotic 
organizations may promote legisla- 
tion requiring loyalty oaths, censor- 
ing textbooks, and incorporating 
propaganda in the curriculum. This 
matter should be watched carefully. 


William F. Oghurn is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. Reported from the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XL (October, 1939), 


95-105. 











OAKLAND STUDENTS STUDY PERSONAL PLANNING 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 


In the High School Journal 


4 COMMUNITY’S evaluation 
of its high school offering is direct 
and immediate in certain respects. 
For instance, a high school principal 
and faculty are quickly and pointedly 
embarrassed by the failure of grad- 
uates to succeed in college. Similarly 
a community's evaluation is immedi- 


ate if students who prepared for - 


technical vocational jobs are unable 
to secure and hold such jobs follow- 
ing completion of their schooling. 

By contrast, an evaluation of the 
general-education program of the 
high school in any community is 
much less tangible. It may be very 
largely for this reason that school 
administrators in general have given 
inadequate attention to the whole 
high school program for students 
who do not intend to go to college 
or to prepare for jobs that require 
high technical competence. 

In recent years the Oakland high 
school principals have been experi- 
menting in a variety of ways with a 
program for this group of students. 
One of the apparently successful 
innovations is the ‘‘personal-plan- 
ning” course which now is offered 
in four Oakland schools. 

When this work was begun, the 
principals of two schools where the 
problem of the noncollege students 
was especially acute selected two 
teachers each—a man and a woman 
—who were especially suited to work 
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on the development of an original f 
offering, particularly with students f 


of this sort. All four teachers had 
homes of their own and all had had 
actual experience in industrial or 


commercial occupations. It seemed f 
desirable to select home-economic f 
teachers to work with the girls, but f 
no subject qualification was set for f 
the men. It was only a coincidence ff 
that both men selected were science f 


teachers. 

Four substitute teachers were pro- 
vided for a month to take the classes 
of these teachers to free them for 
work on the proposed course. This 


month was spent for the most part [ 


working with the supervisor of home 
economics, the director of instruc. 
tion, and in the teachers’ professional 
library. Courses of study and text- 
book materials were reviewed, visits 


were made to schools in the vicinity [ 


giving courses related to the project, 


and much time was spent simply in f 


discussing the needs of these stu: 


dents. In each school approximately F 
25 high senior boys and high senior F 
girls were selected for the cours f 
and were scheduled for three periods f 


daily during the entire semester. 


The teachers working on the proj- F 
ect ultimately concluded that there F 
are four particular problems of com j 
cern to such students in their com [ 
munities. These are: (1) how to 
get a suitable and desirable job in F 
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the local community; (2) how to 
spend a beginning wage in as well- 
balanced a fashion as possible; (3) 
how as an adult to adjust one’s use 
of time; and (4) how to plan for 
the establishment of a home and 
family. 

Much recent survey data are 
available showing the extent to 
which securing a job is of concern 
to modern youth. Many of these 
students have never handled as much 
as five dollars at one time in their 
lives and obviously need advice if 
they are to spend intelligently a 12- 
to 18-dollar initial weekly wage. 
Leaving school also necessitates a 
complete adjustment in the use of 
time, since for many students all so- 
cial as well as intellectual activities 
over a period of years have centered 
in the school. Furthermore, surveys 
of students in the Oakland schools 
indicate that a substantial proportion 
of these graduates are married with- 
in a short time after the completion 
of their high school work. The ad- 
vantage of postponing the consider- 
ation of the problems in this course 
until just before high school gradu- 
ation has already demonstrated itself. 

In preparation for the course, 
approximately a week’s time was 
spent by the four teachers in visiting 
local industrial and commercial es- 
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tablishments in order to secure per- 
mission to bring students for visits 
and to secure speakers for classes. 
A bus trip now is taken by all 
groups on the average of once a 
week to local establishments which 
employ substantial numbers of un- 
skilled young workers. Ordinarily 
one outside speaker a week has ap- 
peared before these classes. To add 
further to the effectiveness of the 
course, three films have been de- 
veloped by the Department of Occu- 
pational Adjustment and the Visual 
Education Department of the Oak- 
land public schools. The titles, 
“How to Hunt a Job,” “Twenty- 
Four Jobs,” and “Candy and People 
Who Make It,” are suggestive of 
their content. Furthermore, a large 
number of leaflets relating to job 
getting and job qualifications in the 
Oakland area have been prepared by 
this same division. 

The course has now been added in 
two other Oakland high schools. In 
the four schools, the course is now 
offered for two periods daily instead 
of three with apparently as good re- 
sults. On the basis of past results it 
seems certain that such a program 
provides experiences that are tre- 
mendously more significant for some 
students than the traditional high 
school offering. 


William R. Odell is Coordinator of Instruction for 
Adult and Secondary Education, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools. Reported from the High 
School Journal, XXII (November, 1939), 280-82. 












TEACHING THE MORES OF A CIVILIZED NATION 





RICHARD L. SANDWICK 


In Education 


“Ven I was a young man 


there was a slogan for the extension 
of high school education which ap- 
pealed to us all very much. It never 
failed to be expressed at every con- 
ference of secondary school teachers. 
This was the slogan: It is cheaper and 
better to build a high school than a 
jail. The more high schools, the 
fewer jails. 

In over 40 years of teaching I have 
seen both high schools and jails 
built in ever-increasing numbers. And 
the thought has rankled within me 
that somehow we were failing to do 
what was most of all expected of us. 
Crime did not diminish; it increased. 

In Highland Park, Illinois, we 
tried to promote character and citi- 
zenship. In order to train for greater 
responsibility, we organized in 1907 
a student council to assist in student 
government. In 1912 we brought 
student and teacher closer together 
and gave the teacher an actual hand 
in character building by making each 
teacher an adviser of 20 or 30 pupils. 
Both these organizations are now 
standard in good high schools. 

When, early in the century, the 
cry went up that there was too much 
retardation in the grades, the idea 
appealed to us. We thought that 
if we could only get young people 
into our high schools the problem 
of making better citizens of them 
would be solved. If they were held 
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back to repeat work in the elementary 
school, we could do nothing; they be. 
came too old to enter high school, 
As a result of this movement, great 
numbers of young people of low 
mental capacity were passed on from 
grade to grade, not on achievement 
but largely on chronological age, 
This “noble experiment’ has te. 


sulted thus far in multiplying high 


school enrolment since 1900 thir. 
teen times as fast as the increase in 
population. Yet in our dear land of 
the free we now have a murder every 
hour and a crime bill that amounts 
to one-fourth of our entire national 
income. 

It was apparent that a study of 
the educational system of some coun- 
try that has a low crime rate would 
be useful. I chose France as the 
country in which to make such 4 
study. In the past 50 years the num 
ber of serious crimes per million of 
population in France has fallen over 
50 percent, while in the United 
States it has increased with startling 
rapidity. Professor William Bag. 


ley’s figures indicate that in 1926 F 


there were more than four times a 
many murders as in 1900. 


The reasons for choosing Franc f 
ate these: France is a republic and f 
hence exposed like ours to whatevet F 


weaknesses inhere in popular gov- 
ernment. The people are more eX 
citable than we are. They are de. 
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cidedly individualistic, a trait which 
would seem to expose them to crim- 
inal acts. On the other hand, an ex- 
change of work which I made many 
yeats ago with a French secondary 
school—notebooks, themes, draw- 
ings—showed them to be far in ad- 
vance of us in scholarship. These 
facts convinced me that their edu- 
cational system was at least worth 
study, and that it might yield in- 
formation helpful in the solution of 
social problems. 

In 1937 I went to Nice, armed 
with letters from the minister of 
education which permitted me to 
visit the schools freely. Later I 
visited schools in Paris. I found 
that in no school, from the kinder- 
garten on up, was any child pro- 
moted on any other standard than 
achievement. If examinations show 
a child to be deficient in the year’s 
work, he repeats it. Since there are 
as many below average as above, a 
great many cannot attain the re- 
quired average achievement of each 
class. 

To enter the secondary school in 
France, as in other European coun- 
tries, one must show competence to 
do the work by passing an entrance 
examination. This is true not only 
in academic but in vocational schools. 
As might be expected, in the coun- 
try as a whole less than 10 percent 
go beyond the eighth grade. Ob- 
viously very little can be expected 
in the way of mass preparation for 
citizenship from French secondary 
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schools. And very little is expected. 

However, I soon became aware of 
the great contribution to public 
morals which the primary schools are 
making. It is done in a course called 
morale, under national direction, 
which is everywhere compulsory for 
the first seven years. In this course, 
the primary schools of France give 
expert instruction and training in 
the mores of a civilized nation. At 
the early primary ages, moral train- 
ing becomes a part of conscience; 
the child accepts it without negation 
or argument. To him it is not what 
is theoretically best—the good be- 
comes the only choice. Obviously, 
no such effective training is possible 
at the high school level. 

For effective ethical training, chil- 
dren must be caught young and they 
must have good teachers. French 
teachers are chosen by national com- 
petitive examinations, an important 
part of which is actually teaching a 
class before a board of inspectors. 
Teachers have secure tenure and are 
not subject to annual election. All 
schools have equally good teachers, 
since the system is national and not 
dependent on local support. 

Fourteen mores of civilization are 
taught the first year of the primary 
school. Fifteen minutes a day, five 
days a week, is the time required by 
law. Forty percent of the time al- 
lotment during the first year is given 
to parental respect and obedience. 
Appreciation of the mother’s love 
and care, of the father’s devotion and 
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work to provide bread for the child, 
are followed by a study of what the 
child can do to show his apprecia- 
tion for this care and devotion. 
The lessons of this first year grow 
out of stories told by the teacher; in- 
formal talks between class and 
teacher follow. French teachers are 
adept at story telling; it is part of 
their training. An imaginary boy 
and his doings make up the stories. 
It is the hero’s good deeds which are 
the vehicle for conveying to the child 
the ideals of character training. In 
praising the hero, the teacher gives 
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the children what they at that age 
very much desire to know—namely, 
the adult’s point of view. It is the 
age of questioning the adult, of imi. 
tating him in order to enter into the 
mores of the race. 

As the instruction proceeds the 
moral world is widened. The good 
qualities are organized. The children 
tell what it is to be a good son, a 
good playmate. The “first great law” 
—obedience to parents and teacher 
—hbecomes obedience to the coun- 
try’s laws and to the rules of the 
game of life. 


Richard L. Sandwick, now retired, was for 35 years 

Superintendent of the High Schools of the Deer- 

field-Shields District in Illinois. Reported from 
Education, LX (November, 1939), 179-82. 
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Variations bes 


x New York University has announced 
the establishment of a new four-year 
course in radio at its Washington Square 
College. This is said to be the first col- 
lege radio course in the world leading to 
a degree. It is to be a regular four-year 
curriculum in liberal arts with a rather 
heavy vocational major, radio courses 
totalling one-fourth of the credits for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. The courses, 
which will begin in the freshman year 
and continue throughout, will include 
writing for radio and the planning and 
production of radio programs. (Educa- 
tion by Radio.) 


3% Mother Goose has found her voice. 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
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the Crooked Man Who Walked a 
Crooked Mile, and many another age-old 
children’s favorite, are all made audible 
in a new “talking book” which has just 
been published. Entitled Mother Goose 
on Parade, the book is a handsome 
volume of illustrations by Charlotte 
Steiner. In an envelope on the back covet 
is a 10-inch record which may be played 
on any standard phonograph, and is 
synchronized in such a way that the 
story relating to each illustration’ is told 
and sung as the youngster turns the 
pages. The story was written by Carolyn 
Adams, noted author of fairy stories, and 
the accompanying music was written and 
sung by Alice Remsen, famous as the 
“Musical Story Lady” of radio. 
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NEW LAMPS 


WANDA ORTON 


In the English Journal 


(ecentLy my class and I 
listened to a young man fresh from 
a radio studio. He came to tell the 
future radio writers of America how 
to improve their dramatic skits. He 
was a brilliant young man and he 
knew his work. He was so sure of 
his direction. He bristled with the 
pulsating rhythm of the world in 
which we now live. 

He meat-cleavered our rather 
average radio scripts and put them 
through a sausage machine of rules 
and taboos. The class was goggle- 
eyed. His favorite expression of 
criticism had an Elizabethan raw- 
ness. A high school radio dramatic 
script, according to him, could not 
be flat, dull, bad, or uninteresting. 
It merely put forth an odor. He 
loved the verb he used. As a word 
there was a fascination about it, 
somewhat paralleling Victor Hugo’s 
famous merde, which no French 
dictionary ever lists. 

It made me think. For the young 
man killed something in my class, 
and I had to bring that something 
back. I had to know at once what 
seemed to be my present philosophy 
in teaching writing. I suddenly knew 
as 1 went back to the original cause. 

One day, back in a decade when 
I was cutting wisdom teeth as an 
English teacher, had changed my 
professional life. I was in despair 
over a pupil. Surely no one could 


sit in a class hour after hour with 
no appreciable results in writing 
plain English. For here was a child 
to whom a common sentence with a 
subject and predicate appeared not 
to exist. I wrote in the margins of 
her papers the usual marks of cor- 
rection—using nearly a full foun- 
tain pen of ink on each page. 

I did what I thought was my 
duty. Every theme penned by this 
girl marked one more step in a 
direct progress to failure. She wept, 
but I remained firm and calm. All 
the older teachers used red ink, and 
red ink always worked out the sal- 
vation of the pupil. If the ruddy 
defacements hurt the pupil’s feel- 
ings, one was supposed to reason 
that puppies often were made melan- 
choly, too, by nose rubbing until a 
more mature and saner day arrived. 

On this particular day she gave 
one look at my red-tapestried orgy 
and burst into wailing chants that 
not only irritated me but shook me 
out of the ranks of red-ink slingers 
forever. With no more thought be- 
hind it than there is in eating when 
you are starving, I said: “Your theme 
looks messy, but it is really lots 
better than usual.” She stopped wail- 
ing. I continued: “I think you're 
improving. Just keep working and 
you'll see. You'll come out all 
right.” 

I stumbled along in the way 
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which (though I didn’t know it at 
the time) was to become my life- 
philosophy as a teacher: “You just 
write a little every day. Stop worry- 
ing. You’re on the right track.” 

The next theme, technically, was 
still a horror. But I had been look- 
ing at a diary of mine written when 
I was about this girl’s age. There 
were amazing mistakes. On the 
strength of my own errors I read my 
pupil’s paper with interest, and let 
it alone. I wrote across the top: 
“SHOWS IMPROVEMENT.” I also 
wrote a few suggestions at the end. 
I had a dizzy head. I did not know 
whether I was a first-class liar or a 
scheming hypocrite. But I felt dan- 
dy. So did the girl. 

Gradually, her themes did “show 
improvement.” This was a puzzling 
result. What would happen if I 
applied my secret sin to other pupils? 
I didn’t know, but I wanted to see. 
I threw away my bottle of red ink. 

I hit hard only one mistake on a 
paper. All others I ignored for the 
time. At the top of every theme I 
wrote something decent to the 
author. Things like this: 

1. Enjoyed your paper. I like to 
fish, too. 

2. The electrical terms you use 
are hard for a mere English teacher 
to understand. But they sound great. 
How much you know! 

3. You made me laugh. Your 
sense of humor is priceless. 

4. This is a big surprise. Did 
not realize you could be so serious. 
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I sometimes referred in the mar. 
gin to a book or an author the pupil 
might look up. Like this: 

1. Reminds me of Spoon River 
Anthology. . . . But I guess you 
wouldn’t be interested. 

2. Did you know that John 
Masefield once washed dishes for a 
living? Honest! I’m not making this 
up. 
3. Edith Wharton loves dogs, 
Ever read “The Dogs of Kerfol”? 

I never asked if the pupils read 
avidly after getting these hints. But 
I began to suspect that they did 
when I heard words like this: 

1. Here’s a swell poem called 
“Sea Fever.” It’s by that John Mase. 
field. The man who washed dishes. 

2. Isn’t Spoon River queer stuff? 
It kinda gets you, though. 

3. I got those stories by Edith 
Wharton. She seemed dull to me at 
first, but after she got wound up 
she wasn’t. 

As for the corrections and the 
supercorrections, I made them a 
brief as possible. 

1. Have you ever heard of 1 
comma? 

2. You do not have to use sen 
tences when you get to be famous. 
Dickens often doesn’t. But just a 


present, why not try? Come on, just F 
to please teacher. She’s funny that F 


way. 
3. Spelling isn’t an art—of al 
the things I know, it’s a business. 


4. There’s something very odd 


about this. Guess what? 
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I do not know how much I lost. 
I only know how much I gained. 
It was as if I, former priestess of red 
ink, had opened a door to something 
far bigger than myself. Within the 
door were the real objectives I had 
been shutting out. 

It was for these children whom 
] had always loved that I began to 
build up again what the young man 
with the convictions and the meat- 
cleaver technique had smashed 
down. We rewrote the scripts, par- 
ticularly one script, the young au- 
thor of which had gloomily wanted 
to tear into small bits. He was 
purple with shame and despair. We 
read the script to a class which had 
no knowledge of radio technique 
and no idea as to who had written 
it. We learned something about the 
weakness but more about the in- 
herent power of the story. Thirty- 
five boys and girls who listened to 
tadio programs every night said they 
were completely satisfied with the 
work. The boy author beamed. 

After rewriting, our script was 
good enough for production. Our 
young man of the word now worked 
with us in a state of happy frenzy. 
He supplied actors, worked out 
good touches with sound effects, 
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and gave generously of his time. 
Why? Because his suggestion that 
our manuscript s------- had produced 
an aroma leading to successful cul- 
mination? No. It was that we fol- 
lowed an old light in a new lamp, 
and shortly he followed, too. 

Years ago I bought a new lamp 
and I aim to keep it burning all my 
teaching life. I hope wonderful 
young men with expressive vocabu- 
laries and teachers whose pens have 
dripped red ink in fancy designs on 
little human documents will not feel 
that I doubt the success of such 
means. I do not. I only know that 
they are not for me, nor for the 
children I serve. I was that way 
about soap, too. When the soap 
carving came in, I simply couldn't 
make it work. King Arthur's castle 
usually turned out to be the Leaning 
Tower. 

I leave you with this thought: 
Educational science seems to urge 
one kind of refulgence for all teach- 
ers. But every decade we know we 
only followed a_ will-o’-the-wisp. 
If each teacher would find her own 
lamp and keep it trim, perhaps we 
might not need educational scien- 
tists and the schools might produce 
more Orson Welleses. 


School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Reported from the 


| Wanda Orton teaches English in the West vie | 


English Journal, XXVIII (October, 1939), 643-50. 
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DETROIT’S WIDENING-AREA SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


C. C. BARNES 


In the Clearing House 


Nn recent years the social stud- 
ies field has revealed the following 
rather distinct trends: 

1. A clearer recognition of the 
basic objectives of social studies in- 
struction. 

2. More widespread pupil partict- 
pation and activity. 

3. More study of the social life 
of today. Instead of teaching civics 
as an analysis of the Constitution or 
economics as a study of the theories 
of Ricardo and Mill, the trend is 
toward an increasing study of prac- 
tical, present-day, civic, social, and 
economic life. 

4. A more natural correlation of 
subject matter. The various social 
subjects were introduced into the 
schools one at a time, and were 
long kept separate. The present 
trend is not so much to study the 
history, or geography, or politics, or 
economics of a topic like the Civil 
War, but rather to study the Civil 
War in all its phases. This process 
may be called correlation, fusion, or 
integration according to the form 
which it takes. 

5. A greater degree of democracy 
in curriculum making. It is becom- 
ing common for all the persons in 
the community who are concerned 
with the curriculum to be enlisted in 
its construction. 

Objectives form the basis of 
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curriculum construction. In the 
words of L. C. Marshall, the general 
objectives of the social studies are 
“to aid youth to the fullest practic. 
able understanding of our social 
order and to realization of the ways 
in which the individual, both pupil 
and adult, may participate effectively 
in that order; and the motivation 
for effective participation.” 

As contributory objectives we may 
state the following: 

1. To develop an understanding 
of existing institutions. 

2. To develop the skills and 
knowledge necessary for efficiency as 
a member of society. 

3. To develop ability in reflective 
thinking for use in solving social 
problems. 

4. To develop intellectual curiosi- 
ty which will continue into adult- 
hood. 

5. To develop efficient citizenship 
by training children to possess a 
sense of individual obligation to 
participate in the activities of society 
in order that society may be im- 
proved by their contribution. 

6. To create an understanding of 
the interdependence of man and 
nations and to develop the broad 
social-mindedness essential to hv- 
man progress. 

7. To develop acquaintance with 
the persons, places, ideas, and events 
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commonly alluded to in literature 
and conversation. 

8. To aid the individual to find 
a satisfactory place for himself in 
his own group and community— 
socially, economically, politically, 
and culturally. 

9. To develop in children such 
qualities as tolerance, social con- 
sciousness, openmindedness, initia- 
tive, unselfishness, adaptability, co- 
operation, respect for the rights of 
others, and loyalty to democratic 
principles. 

The Detroit social studies pro- 
gram is based on the assumption that 
each new group of experiences of 
the child should be based on those 
already learned, or that there is an 
essential sequence to the various 
parts of a 12-year program. This 
program, stated in terms of the 
centers of interest in the ever- 
widening experience of the child, 
follows: 

Primary Grades.—The first cycle 
of the child’s experience extends 
from the home to the world as a 
whole. In grade I, he is helped to 
understand the meaning of the home 
and family and the home community 
and his relation to them. 

In grade II, he is introduced to 
the meaning of the school, the larger 
community, and the various com- 
munity servants. 

In grade III, the city, state, coun- 
try, and world as a whole are intro- 
duced. The fundamental needs of 
man—food, clothing, shelter—in 
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different parts of the world are also 
studied in this grade. 

Instruction in respect for othe1 
people’s property, community pride 
and safety, holidays, and famous 
persons are included in all grades. 

Middle Grades.—The second 
cycle of the child’s widening ex- 
perience consists of study of the 
world today in grade IV, the story 
of man in grade V, and of present- 
day social institutions as they have 
developed out of the past in grade 
VI. 

Intermediate Grades——The third 
cycle of the child’s experience con- 
sists of study of how man lives to- 
day in grade VII, the story of 
America in grade VIII, and a course 
in social living in grade IX. 

High School Grades.—The fourth 
three-year cycle consists of a greater 
variety of courses, some of which 
are elective. In grade X, the pupils 
may elect world history, world 
geography, or modern European 
history. In grade XI, American his- 
tory is required and English history 
is elective. Both are one-year courses. 
In grade XII, one-semester courses 
in civics and economics or a full 
year’s course in American life and 
problems is required, with one- 
semester courses in sociology and 
Latin-American history elective. 

Following are some general prin- 
ciples underlying this curriculum: 

1. In the development of social 
concepts, recurrence of these con- 
cepts should be provided often 
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enough to fix them in the pupil's 
mind. Thus basic concepts are re- 
peated at various grade levels. 

2. When a certain concept is re- 
peated, each successive presentation 
should be wider and more complex 
than the one before. 

3. The curriculum should be or- 
ganized in terms of pupil needs and 
pupil growth rather than in terms 
of subject matter. 

4, The curriculum should adapt 
itself for use with pupils of differ- 
ing abilities, interests, experiences, 
and opportunities. 

5. The curriculum should readily 
adapt itself to various teaching 
methods. No two teachers teach 
exactly alike, and in the extremes 
teaching methods vary widely. 

6. The curriculum should provide 
for the study of definite areas of 
human life and experience rather 
than the study of a particular book. 

7. The curriculum should provide 
for every type of activity that will 
facilitate pupil understanding and 
growth. 

8. The curriculum should provide 
stimulus for pupil growth in all 
phases of social life. Studies should 
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not be restricted to geography, 
history, civics, economics, and so- 
ciology, but should be expanded to 
include current events, vocations, 
ethical conduct, approved social 
forms, home and family life, and 
other previously neglected areas of 
social living. 

9. The social studies curriculum 
should be related to and easily corre- 
lated with the other broad fields of 
the school program. 

10. A social studies curriculum 
should leave the pupil with a life- 
long interest in human affairs, both 
past and present. In developing this 
interest much depends on the teacher 
and the method used. 

The content for each semester in 
the 12 grades is divided into large 
instructional units, each one cover- 
ing a significant phase of human 
experience. At one time it may be 
a region of the earth, at another a 
period of history, at a third an im- 
portant phase of social life today. 
The unit and its objectives serve as 
the basis for study. The materials 
consist of everything available that 
will add to the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the pupil. 


C. C. Barnes is Director of the Department of Social 

Studies in the Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. 

Reported from the Clearing House, XIV (October, 
1939), 94-97. 
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of the 226 cities having a population of 8,000 or more. 
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CURRICULAR GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT 
In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


SEEING the whole school is as 
important as seeing the whole child. 
High school pupils need to see not 
only the aims and content of specific 
courses but also to see their school 
experience opening up before them 
as a large whole. The secondary 
school takes on a new meaning when 
it is viewed as a total experience. 
Curricular guidance should provide 
this overview. 

Practical problems also point to 
the need for curricular guidance. 
Innumerable pupils enroll for short- 
hand who will never master the 
subject sufficiently well to get work 
as stenographers. A 50 percent 
shrinkage in enrolment between be- 
ginning shorthand and graduation 
from the commercial department is 
not at all unusual, Every industrial 
atts teacher is disturbed at the boys 
who cannot get along elsewhere and 
stumble into his department to earn 
credit with little effort. Every 
geometry teacher can point to pupils 
who would profit more by learning 
to run an adding machine than by 
demonstrating theorems. And all 
teachers and counselors are baffled 
when they attempt to fit in some- 
where those nonacademic pupils 
who are truly the unwanted chil- 
dren in the high schools today. 

Far too little attention has been 
given to helping pupils plan their 
education. To be sure, pupil adjust- 


ment in the high school can never 
be satisfactory until the curriculum 
is reorganized and expanded, but it 
can be improved immeasurably by 
giving more attention to guidance. 
Two aspects of the problem need 
special attention: (1) providing 
more adequate information about 
our curriculums; and (2) giving 
pupils more help in making their 
educational plans. 

Our bulletins and handbooks 
describing curricular offerings are 
often poorly planned, confusing, 
and inadequate. They present the 
restrictions and technicalities rather 
than the opportunities. They state: 
You must have 24 credits to gradu- 
ate. You must take English. This is 
open only to seniors. This carries 
only “noncollege” credit. 

Rarely do our bulletins present 
the opportunities of the school or 
even the reasons for the restrictions. 
Rarely do they explain in simple 
terms the objectives of the various 
courses or the kind of pupils for 
whom they are intended. We com- 
plain that parents insist that their 
children take the subjects which 
they themselves studied, when often 
we have gone to no trouble to 
acquaint parents with the oppor- 
tunities open to pupils in the mod- 
ern high school. 

College bulletins are more attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated than 
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high school bulletins. But they too 
are open to criticism. The bulletins 
of private schools and colleges fre- 
quently mislead prospective students 
by presenting little else than attrac- 
tive photographs of students playing 
tennis, swimming, riding, or in 
formal clothes starting to the 
“prom.” One could thumb through 
many of them and never find an 
indication that students ever attend 
classes or work in laboratories. 
These bulletins present college and 
school life as a country-club exis- 
tence. 

The university bulletins are more 
realistic, but often they are poorly 
organized, written in a dull, formal 
style, and virtually meaningless to 
high school students. They find it 
impossible to locate the information 
they want. 

We need to give much more 
thought to the printed materials pre- 
pared to aid pupils in charting their 
courses through high school and col- 
lege. Within the last three years the 
University of Minnesota has com- 
pletely rewritten its Bulletin of Gen- 
eral Information in an attempt to 
answer simply and directly the 
questions which prospective stu- 
dents actually ask about the insti- 
tution. After the new bulletin had 
been in use for a while, high school 
officials were encouraged to criticise 
it and suggest improvements. More 
of that kind of experimentation 
would be profitable. 

Some high schools are attempting 
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to make their bulletins and programs 
of studies more functional. The 
Minneapolis public school bulletin 
now gives a brief overview of the 
high school program of studies in 
terms of opportunities rather than 
in terms of prescriptions. North 
High School in Minneapolis has 
developed a similar but more de. 
tailed bulletin for its school and is 
finding it very useful for purposes 
of curriculum guidance. 

Some schools are attempting to 
expand~the student handbook to 
give a view of the whole school— 
curricular as well as extracurricular 
activities. Such a handbook could 
be good reading and answer the 
questions which pupils and parents 
actually ask. In assembling materials 
one must be careful lest teachers 
attempt to oversell their particular 
courses; but even this is probably 
better than no explanation at all. 
Where it is impossible to finance the 
printing of such a handbook, mar- 
vels can be accomplished with a 
mimeograph if attention is given to 
headings and spacings. 

But putting adequate bulletins in 
pupils’ hands is not enough. Pupils 
need time and much help in orien- 
ting themselves to the high school 
and planning their courses. Curricu- 
lum guidance should be a continu- 
ous process, interwoven into the 
fabric of school life. The common 
practice of assembling the pupils in 
the auditorium, handing them a list 
of the electives open to them, and 
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telling them to make their choice, 
is indefensible. Such choices should 
come only after thought and dis- 
cussion, both at school and at home. 

The common custom of taking 
the graduating elementary class to 
visit the high school has value only 
if it is preceded by preparatory dis- 
cussion so that pupils will make the 
visit with definite questions in 
mind. On their return they should 
again discuss their visit to assimi- 
late and extract meaning from the 
experience. A visit to the high 
school may be a pleasant holiday or 
a real aid to orientation. 

More and more educational plan- 
ning and orientation are being made 
part of a “core course,” a social 
studies course, or a homeroom pro- 
gram. Special attention is usually 
given during the semester preced- 
ing important differentiation of cur- 
ticulums or choice of electives. Such 
a unit might well follow or be part 
of a unit which includes selfappraisal 
and a survey of occupational fields. 
From this preliminary study, pupils 
will proceed naturally to the plan- 
ning of their high school course. If 
they look forward to meeting 
college-entrance requirements they 
will also study university bulletins. 
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Using work sheets for experimenta- 
tion, they will work out their whole 
high school course. With the plan 
for high school worked out as well 
as teacher, student, and parents can 
formulate it, the pupil meets with 
the counselor or dean. Considering 
additional technical information 
about the school curriculums and 
with insight into the student’s proba- 
ble success gained from tests and the 
school record, she may suggest 
changes. Then the final plans go 
home for a last conference between 
the pupil and his parents. Thus, 
when at last the pupil fills out his 
program card for the next semester 
his decisions are not arrived at 
suddenly but are the result of long 
thought and careful planning. 

Do pupils change their plans? Of 
course they do. Any educational 
plan must be tentative. But any 
changes that become necessary will 
be sounder when they are not the 
result of a sudden whim but the 
result of seasoned thinking that 
comes from living with a problem. 

Guidance in choosing a curricu- 
lum is too often a haphazard process. 
It deserves the same careful analysis 
of aims, materials, and methods as 
does any other educational process. 


Barbara H. Wright is Supervisor of Counselors in 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools. Re- 
ported from the Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, III (October, 1939), 20-23. 
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GUIDANCE—A CHALLENGE AND RALLYING POINT 


VERNON JONES 
In the Educational Record 


sae necessity for guidance arises, 
in the first place, from the enormous 
increase in school enrolments. Since 
1890, the proportion of children 
aged 14-17 in the schools has in- 
creased over 1,000 percent! Accord- 
ingly, the curriculum has been in- 
creasingly expanded to meet the 
varying interests and abilities of an 
increasingly heterogeneous school 
population. The schools have long 
ptided themselves on the number of 
electives they offer. But an elective 
chosen on the basis of the reputed 
ease of the course, or the time of 
day it comes, or because a friend is 
taking it, is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. There is a need for guidance 
to assist pupils to choose the sub- 
jects which fit in best with their 
interests and capacities. 

Also, it has become more and 
more obvious that the schools must 
educate for life, and that one factor 
of life to which they must give some 
attention is vocational efficiency. 
Our young people need guidance 
toward the work by which they will 
live. The need in the schools is not 
for highly specialized vocational 
education. The fancies of youth for 
Specific occupations cannot become 
focal points for a program. Such in- 
terests tend to be overconcentrated 
in dramatic vocational lines like 
aviation. The need in the high 
schools is for guidance that will en- 
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courage young people to think toward 
general fields of vocational inter. 
ests, and to plan educationally in 
the light of broad interests and ca- 
pacities. 

Experiments indicate that the 
permanent vocational interests of 
children crystalize out first in gen. 
eral fields—a desire to work with 
things vs. a desire to work with 
books, or interests in working with 
mechanical contrivances vs. working 
with people. The need is to en 
courage children to discover their 
interests and abilities in these broad 
fields and then gradually to narrow 
down their choices. There is also 
need for adapting instruction at the 
junior and senior high levels, to 
these broad areas of vocational in- 
terests. 

Among the seasoned techniques 
available to the guidance worker are 
the following: 

First, there are highly developed 
methods for measurement of abili- 
ties, achievements, and interests. 

Second, there is a growing body 
of knowledge of how to test chil- 
dren’s vocational aptitudes from 
brief-trial methods. The method is 
illustrated in the guidance program 
successfully sponsored for the past 
five years by the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. At the end of the 
academic year from 30 to 50 high 
school juniors and seniors come to 
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the Institute for ten days, living in 
one of the dormitories. Each boy, in 
addition to measurement by tests, is 
given work-samples in three or four 
different laboratories and shops. He 
may get samples of work in civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and in physics or chemistry. He 
is carefully observed and rated not 
only on ability and achievement, 
but also for personality and char- 
acter. Interspersed with testing and 
observation is a variety of lectures 
and demonstrations whereby each 
boy has an opportunity to see the 
broad problems, achievements, and 
activities in engineering. This brief 
but real trial period serves quite 
effectively to crystalize the boy’s 
likes and dislikes for engineering, 
and even, at times, for particular 
branches of engineering. 

In addition to these two methods 
of measuring the aptitudes and in- 
terests of children there is a grow- 
ing body of information on the re- 
quirements, limitations, rewards, and 
opportunities in various fields of 
work. 

So much for the need of gui- 
dance in the schools and the tech- 
niques which are available to meet 
that need. The next question is: In 
what direction is guidance heading, 
and what services are likely to be 
included under the guidance con- 
cept? 

First and most obviously, gui- 
dance is being directed toward 
assisting the child to make a wiser 
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selection of subjects and schools. 
Failure is not looked on with the 
complacency that it was a genera- 
tion ago, since it is now clear that 
failure is more often than not due 
less to lack of industry than to fac- 
tors over which the child has little 
or no control. The strategy of gul- 
dance is to focus attention ahead of 
failure, and to prevent what would 
otherwise be inevitable. This, of 
course, can only result from a close 
follow-up of the child over a long 
period of time, during which care- 
ful evaluations are made of abilities, 
interests, and personality character- 
istics. 

Guidance is also increasingly 
concerning itself with the develop- 
ment of character and personality 
adjustment. Vocational research in- 
dicates that something more than 
good abilities and interests are 
needed for success in a job. This 
matter-of-fact relation between vo- 
cational success and character and 
personality provides a motive for 
character-personality training which 
is free from the selfconsciousness 
which sometimes accompanies at- 
tempts at character and personality 
improvement for its own sake. In 
the well-formulated guidance plan 
in Providence, Rhode Island, the 
emphasis on character and person- 
ality is a natural and integral part of 
a plan for so guiding children that 
they will have the best chances of 
vocational success and all-round so- 
cial adjustment. All that research has 
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been able to reveal concerning per- 
sonality and character growth can 
be effectively put to work under such 
a plan. 

Finally, guidance is moving to- 
ward the education of young people 
to attune their ambitions more close- 
ly to their abilities and the needs of 
society. In the past, both home and 
school have condoned, if not con- 
tributed to, misplaced ambitions. 
The schools have been shot through 
and through with a bias toward 
white-collar jobs. There is still a 
serious oversupply of ambition for 
the so-called “higher-level” jobs. 
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between the numerator and denom. 
inator of a fraction, the denomin. 
ator being wants and the numerator 
being achievements. If our achieve. 
ments approach closely in size to our 
wants, the fraction is almost one and 
we are almost content ‘with our. 
selves and the world. But if achieve. 
ments lag behind wants, we count 
ourselves miserable and frequently 
try to lay the blame for our dis. 
appointments on somebody or some- 
thing. 
/ There is, therefore, need for gui- 
(dance of children in their wants, 
\Individual happiness and __ social 


In the past, educators have given | §olidarity cannot result when ambi- 


major concern to young people’s 
accomplishments without 
much attention to their wants. We 
have failed to notice that happiness 
and well-rounded adjustment de/ 


giving | 


tions absurdly run away from abili- 
ties or opportunities to achieve. The 
} broadest challenge to guidance to- 
day is to bring children up to be 
. lieve that useful things at which 


mand a certain ratio between the; they can succeed best are not be. 


two. Inner feelings of success or 
failure depend largely on the race 


, neath them, but are important and 


‘ socially praiseworthy. 
os 


Vernon Jones is Chairman of the Departments of 
Psychology and Education at Clark University. 
Reported from the Educational Record, XX 
(October, 1939), 589-99. 
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JHE unusual work-study plan of the University of Buffalo, 
operated on an experimental basis last year, has been made a 
permanent feature of the program of the University. The 
Buffalo plan differs from others of its kind in two important 


respects: namely, candidates 


must be definitely superior 


students, and they must prove their need for financial assis- 


tance.—Journal of Higher Education. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM IN HEALTH 


BERNICE Moss AND W. H. ORION 


In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


ScHoor practices in health 
throughout the United States indi- 
cate much confusion and misunder- 
standing on the part of educators as 
well as the public. In an effort to 
clarify controversial issues, to inform 
school administrators of accepted 
policies, and to promote an educa- 
tionally significant program, the 
Society of State Directors of Physi- 
cal and Health Education presents 
the following statement of policy for 
the school program of health. 

Health Service—The effective- 
ness of this program depends al- 
most wholly on the quality of the 
personnel. Physicians, nurses, and 
other specialists should be chosen 
on the basis of desirable personal 
and professional qualifications, and 
should have training in public health 
work. 

All pupils in the schools should 
be examined periodically by a quali- 
fied physician and the results re- 
corded as part of the child’s cumu- 
lative school record. Each child 
should be examined at least once 
in every three years, and preferably 
annually. The examination should 
be detailed and complete, even 
though the service is offered at less 
frequent intervals. Parents of pre- 
school and elementary school chil- 
dren should always be present dur- 
ing the examination. 

The purpose of the examination 


is to determine the child’s health 
status, leaving details and diagnosis 
to the family physician. In addition 
to periodic examinations, special ex- 
aminations should be given when- 
ever necessary to pupils referred to 
the physician by teachers or nurse. 

Health records of pupils should 
be simple, cumulative, and uniform. 
If the family physician conducts 
the examination, his findings should 
be recorded on forms provided by 
the school. 

A physical examination should 
be required of all pupils who par- 
ticipate in athletics. Such examin- 
ations should be given at the begin- 
ning of each sports season, when- 
ever required throughout the season, 
and following a pupil’s return to 
school after an absence due to ill- 
ness or-accident. A physician should 
be present at all football games and 
immediately available for all other 
athletic contests. 

Correction of defects is the right 
of every child. A follow-up cam- 
paign to secure correction of remedi- 
able defects should be conducted 
through the following channels: 

a) Written notification to the 
home concerning the findings of the 
school physician, requesting the 
parents to consult the family phy- 
sician. 

b) Visits to the home by teacher, 
ptincipal, or nurse whenever neces- 
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sary to secure the cooperation of the 
parents. 

c) Securing assistance from pub- 
lic and private agencies for chil- 
dren from homes of low economic 
status. 

On the basis of the health exam- 
ination results, the school program 
should be adjusted where necessary 
to individual cases. These adjust- 
ments may include rest periods, 
modified activities, proper feeding, 
modification of class work and 
seating to compensate for eye and 
ear defects, and modified programs 
of study. In certain cases assignment 
to special classes may be indicated. 

Immunization programs for con- 
trol of smallpox, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, and other communicable 
diseases should be sponsored by the 
school authorities and when neces- 
saty provided by state or local 
boards of health. In addition, the 
school should apply the following 
measures aimed at control of com- 
municable disease: 

a) Daily observation and inspec- 
tion of pupils and isolation of those 
exhibiting signs of illness. 

b) Readmittance of pupils to 
school after illness only on the 
recommendation of the school nurse 
or physician, or the local health 
officer. 

¢) Supervision of lunchroom ser- 
vice to insure sanitary food handling. 

ad) Provision of sanitary water 
supply, toilets, and washing facili- 
ties. 
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e) Sanitation of swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, shower-, and locker. 
rooms, with particular attention 
given to floors and floor mats. 

f) Special diagnostic tests such as 
the tuberculin test, given when in. 
dicated. 

g) Education concerning disease 
control with home cooperation. 

4) Assistance of all school per- 
sonnel, including bus drivers and 
janitors. 

Adequate first-aid equipment 
should be provided in each school 
and school bus, and teachers, pupils 
and bus drivers should be instructed 
in its use. 

School boards should establish 
health standards for the entire 
school personnel. 

Hygiene of the School Environ. 
ment.—School officials are responsi- 
ble for the provision of surround. 
ings which are conducive to the 
safety and health of pupils. School 
buildings and equipment should 
meet recognized standards. The fol- 
lowing items are of particular im- 
portance: 

a) Spacious, well-lighted, glare- 


free classrooms, with proper seats f 


and dull-finished blackboards. 

b) Cement or stone stairways of 
ramps. 

c) Doors which open outward. 

a) Proper lunchroom facilities. 

e) Lavatories, toilets, and drink- 
ing fountains which meet standards 
of adequacy and sanitation. 

f) Adequate, well-lighted and 
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ventilated shower- and dressing- 
rooms. 

g) Adequate swimming and gym- 
nasium facilities, with provision for 
the corrective physical education 
programs. 

b) Adequate, well-located rest- 
rooms. 

i) Health-service rooms where 
examinations, consultations, and 
first-aid service can be conducted 
with privacy. 

j) Fire-resistant 
throughout. 

k) Wide, well-lighted, unobstruc- 
ted halls. 

There should be a planned rou- 
tine of inspection to maintain a 
healthful environment. Teachers 
and pupils, as well as custodians, 
should cooperate in the maintenance 
of good ventilation, adequate light- 
ing, correct seating, cleanliness, and 
sanitation. 

The playgrounds and athletic 
fields should be provided with ade- 
quate and safe apparatus. In_par- 
ticular, there should be adequate 
space allotment for younger children 
in elementary school playgrounds. 

Hygiene of the Instructional Pro- 
intimate contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil has a pro- 
found influence on the health of 
pupils. Teachers should possess 
well-balanced, integrated personali- 
ties and have sound physical and 
mental health. Relationships be- 
tween pupils and teachers should be 
democratic rather than dictatorial. 


construction 
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Informality, freedom, and coopera- 
tion should characterize classroom 
procedures. 

The total program of the school 
should be so organized that it serves 
the needs of each individual child. 
Marks, credits, tests, and promotions 
should be evaluated in the light of 
their effect on health. All assign- 
ments, including homework, should 
be adapted to individual children 
and should be of such nature that 
they do not cause undue worry or 
interfere with normal play and sleep. 

Health Instruction—The devel- 
opment of healthful behavior in 
children should be revealed through 
desirable habits and attitudes and 
the grasp of a body of scientific 
knowledge which will give a basis 
for intelligent selfdirection. All the 
experiences of the child condition 
his behavior, and health education 
is the product of a variety of ex- 
periences in home, school, and com- 
munity. 

1. The health instruction program 
in the primary grades should be in- 
formal and adapted definitely to the 
needs, interests, and capacities of 
the individual child. Its aim should 
be to help each child to live most 
healthfully from day to day. 

2. In the intermediate grades, the 
program should present more of the 
background of knowledge for health- 
ful behavior. It should preferably be 
conducted by the classroom teacher, 
and should be integrated with the 
entire school program. 
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3. The program should be con- 
tinued in the secondary school, 
where the value of all health ser- 
vices should be fully utilized as edu- 
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should be held to the best standard; 
and should not be an incidental a¢. 
tivity, with classes held only whe § 
bad weather or inadequate gymn 














cational experiences. sium facilities interfere with carry. 
4, All teachers should have ade- ing on the regular physical eduwf , 
quate preparation in the field of tion program. ( 
health education, and such prepara- 7. All teachers at all levels should F , 
tion should be included in certifica- recognize their opportunities fof , 
tion requirements. giving health instruction wheneve f ,¢ 
5. Classes in hygiene should be the situation or subject matter perf , 
no larger than in academic subjects. mits. Teachers should realize thi f f 
All available instructional aids the most effective health instruction F |, 
should be provided. To vitalize the is adapted to individual needs. Th f ¢ 
program, practical health activities health practices and attitudes of f , 
should be initiated. teachers and health service personne F 
6. In the secondary school, all make most significant contributions f 
courses concerned with health should to the health behavior of pupils. fF 
be carefully organized to eliminate In every school and school system 
duplication or omissions. Depart- ome person should be in Bion) f 
ments of hygiene, science, physical charge of the entire health program F ( 
education, and homemaking are He should be prepared by training > ¢ 
most directly concerned. If health and experience to direct and corp ¢ 
education is conducted primarily by dinate the various phases of the} ¢ 
the physical education department it program. t 
FF 
Bernice Moss and W. H. Orion are members of the : 
staffs of the Utah State Department of Education f 
and the California State Department of Education, 
respectively, Reported from the Journal of Health . 
and Physical Education, X (October, 1939), 435-38. V 
P 
SR is 
<SCHOOLBOYS are not ordinarily regarded as highly 
sympathetic beings, but if they read the newspapers even the te 
most hard-hearted of them must have noted with a pang of 
fellow-feeling a recent paragraph referring to their con- : 
temporaries in Italy. The Fascist educational authorities, it E 
appears, have issued a decree definitely forbidding pupils the : 
use of translations of the classics—Scottish Educational i 
Journal. i 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE EXPLORATION 


Dorotny F. Vosg 
In the Modern Language Journal 


ANGUAGE teachers are often 
called on to “defend” the objectives 
and outcomes of their teaching. Too 
often, they cling to a smug convic- 
tion that language study is supreme 
and give little consideration to 
changing needs. They are alarmed 
over the general decrease in lan- 
guage enrolment; yet surely they 
know that many students have ‘“‘sat 
through” their classes who might 
much more profitably have spent the 
time in some other work. 

What students should elect a 
foreign language? How do they 
select a language? Because they al- 
ready have a French text at home? 
Or because their best friends are 
taking Latin? What assurance do 
registrants in languages have that 
they will succeed? What happens to 
the students who drop out of the 
language department because they 
find the work too difficult? How do 
they ever make up the time and 
credit they have lost? Every linguist 
will recognize these at once as 
problems typical of language teach- 
ing. One way of meeting them is 
through the exploratory course. 

Such courses guide students in- 
telligently into fields which are 
within their interests and capacities. 
Because exploration is a function of 
the junior high school and because 
language study is generally begun 
in the ninth grade, exploratory lan- 


guage work logically belongs at the 
junior high level. Stories about the 
country involved, its people and 
their customs, furnish an appropri- 
ate background for actual language 
study. Try-out lessons in the lan- 
guages offer experiences in pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary, grammar, and 
syntax. 

Language exploration is designed 
to present a broad concept of lan- 
guage in general and something of 
the history of our own English 
language, followed by introductory 
lessons in the specific languages 
which the student may elect. The 
units in specific language study gen- 
erally follow an introductory unit on 
the development of language as a 
means of communication. Prehistoric 
man is studied in this unit, followed 
by early forms of communication, 
the development of the alphabet, 
the language families of the world, 
and the evolution of the English 
language. All the specific languages 
which the student may later elect are 
then explored. Each of these should 
be presented by a specialist. 

Materials of instruction include 
not only textbooks but maps, books, 
pictures, foreign magazines and 
newspapers, slides, movies, songs, 
stamps, coins, dolls, etc. There are 
at present three general language 
texts on the market, and five others 
which contain actual try-out material 
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in specific foreign languages. For 
the most part, they are written with 
the junior high school boy and girl 
in mind. 

One point in which they far excel 
most language texts is the presence 
of cultural essays in English. Lan- 
guage study can only be meaningful 
when tied up with a vivid picture of 
the people themselves. 

To be successful, the exploratory 
course must be truly representative 
of the work that will be encountered 
in the specific language courses. 

In the Champaign Junior High 
School, the exploratory course is 
called “Introductory Foreign Lan- 
guage.” It aims to: (1) give the 
students a survey of language and 
of the development of the English 
language; (2) present cultural ma- 
terials in English about the countries 
and customs of the people whose 
languages are studied; (3) present 
actual lessons in each of the lan- 
guages which may be elected; (4) 
assist the student in the wise selec- 
tion of a foreign language if he has 
done satisfactory work; and (5) 
discover the students who should 
not elect a foreign language. 

The course is elective in the 
eighth grade and all pupils who in- 
tend to register in the language de- 
partment are urged to take it. 
Three teachers present the work of 
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Public Schools, Reported from the Modern Lan- 


Dorothy F. Vose teaches in the Champaign, Illinois, 
guage Journal, XXIV (October, 1939), 22-27. 





the six units. The student gets credit 
for his exploration even though he 
fails to do passing work in his try. 
out lessons, and there is no question 
of the intrinsic as well as the prog. 
nostic value of the course. The stu- 
dents love the course, and them. 
selves comment that it had taught 
them about other countries and 
people, that they could recognize 
other languages in magazines, mov- 
ies, and on the radio, and that they 
were glad to learn about the early 
beginnings of language and of our 
own tongue. Parents evidently find 
the material interesting too. More 
than once an unprepared pupil has 
offered the excuse that he took his 
book home “but dad was still read- 
ing it when it was time to go to 
bed.” 

It is too early to determine the 
prognostic validity of the course, 
The first class contained only 30 
members. Among the 20 who elected 
a language in the ninth grade, there 
were no failures in the first year of 
language study. Enrolment in the ex- 
ploratory course more than doubled 
in 1937-38. 

Many educators today are an 
tagonistic to the whole language 
program. This antagonism might 
lessen if language departments 
would take the lead in true lan 
guage study guidance. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS - 





PERSONALITIES: O. C. Schweiring 
of the faculty of the University of 
Wyoming has been named dean of 
the College of Education, succeed- 
ing the late C. R. Maxwell... . W. 
E. Lowry has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Orange, Texas, 
schools to join the faculty of the 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. . . . Samuel B. 
Heckman has retired as dean of the 
School of Education of the College 
of the City of New York and Esek 
R. Mosher has been appointed 
acting dean. .. . Franklin H. McNutt 
of the Ohio State Department of 
Education has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Cincinnati. . . . Joseph E. Burk 
has been named president of Ward- 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. 
...+ Evelyn Clement of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion is now professor of education 
at San Francisco State College. .. . 
Edward Eyring has been appointed 
president of New Mexico Normal 
University... . Rexford S. Mitchell 
of Lawrence College has suceeded 
the late George M. Snodgrass as 
ptesident of the La Crosse, Wis., 
State Teachers College. . . . Ray 
Robertson, superintendent of the 
Cody, Wyo., schools, has been ap- 
pointed Wyoming state commission- 
et of education. . . . Herbert J. 


Davis, head of the English depart- 
ment of Cornell University, has 
been named president of Smith Col- 






lege, succeeding William A. Neilson 
who retired recently. . . . Clifford P. 
Archer, president of the Minnesota 
Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the College 
of Education of the University of 


Minnesota. . . . Robert L. Stearns, 
dean of the Law School, has been 
named president of the University 
of Colorado on the retirement of 
George Norlin. . . . John L. Berg- 
stresser of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. .’. . Irwin O. 
Addicott, formerly director of the 
curriculum, Fresno, Calif., schools, 
has been named professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Denver. ... 
Homer E. Cooper, dean of the 
State Teachers College, West Liber- 
ty, W. Va. has been appointed 
president of Blue Ridge College, 
New Windsor, Md. ...E. G. Mason 
has been named president of Ash- 
land College, Ohio. . . . Patterson 
Wardlaw has retired as dean of the 
School of Education of the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina... . James R. 
McNeill has been appointed direc- 
tor of research in the New Mexico 
State Department of Education. .. . 
Leon W. Hartman has been named 
president of the University of Ne- 
vada. . . . Thomas A. Hippaka, 
supervisor of industrial arts educa- 
tion for the Madison, Wis., schools, 
has been appointed head of the in- 
dustrial arts department of Iowa 
State College. . . . William Orr, 
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deputy state commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, died recent- 
ly... . Joseph H. Davis of Muncie, 
Ind., was elected president of the 
National Association of Public 
School Boards at its annual conven- 
tion in Knoxville, Tenn., recently. 
....+ Charles W. Lockwood is the 
new superintendent of the Laguna 
Beach, Calif., schools, succeeding 
Linton T. Simmons who has been 
named county superintendent of 
schools at Santa Ana, Calif... . 
Harold L. Trigg of the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public In- 
struction, Division of Negro Educa- 
tion, has been named president of 
the Elizabeth City, N. C., State 
Teachers College. . . . Joseph F. 
Moriarty has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Garfield, N. J., 
succeeding Norman W. Cameron. 
... «Kenneth I. Brown, president of 
Hiram College, will succeed Avery 
A. Shaw as president of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, on the 
latter’s retirement at the close of the 
academic year... .. John M. Thomas 
has succeeded Porter H. Adams as 
president of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. . . The Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Catho- 
lic schools of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
diocese. .. . George B. Smith of the 
University of Buffalo has been 
named associate professor of educa- 
tion at the State University of Iowa. 
. . . » Dwight B. Waldo, president 
emeritus of Western State Teachers 
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College, Kalamazoo, Mich., died te. 


cently... . Leslie K. Patton has been 
named associate professor of educa. 
tion at Tusculum College, Greene. 
ville, Tenn. . . . Hugh B. Wood of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute has 
been appointed professor of educa 


tion at the University of Oregon. .., f 
Thomas W. Gosling, former asso f 


ciate superintendent of the Washing. 


ton, D. C., schools, has accepted an 
appointment as educational conf 


sultant for the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. . . . Lucius 


A. Whipple has been elected presi- f 
dent of the Rhode Island College of f 


Education on the retirement of John 
L. Alger. . 
appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation in Purdue University. 


THE Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Philadelphia has ruled that pub 


lic school children do not have tof 
salute the American flag if the cere | 
mony violates their religious con f 


victions. This ruling is contrary to 
those made by the highest courts of 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 


Georgia. William and Lillian Go f 


bitis of Minersville, Pa., were men- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses, a sec 
which holds that to salute the flag 
was to “bow down to a graven 
image,” constituting a sin against 
God. In school, the children were 
reported to have stood “in respect 
ful silence” while their classmates 
and teacher saluted the flag. In ac 
cordance with a rule made by the 


. . B. L. Dodds has been 
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school board, the children were ex- 
pelled from school. 


Tue National Education Associa- 
tion and the Progressive Education 
Association have appointed jointly 
a Commission for Education and Re- 
sources which will seek to make 


| available materials pertaining to 


conservation of resources which will 
be of value to educators. 


A courT review is being sought by 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Edu- 
cation of the state attorney general’s 


| opinion that free lunches cannot be 
| served to indigent pupils. The board 
| has also authorized the purchase of 


five fluoroscopes and is planning to 
assign a specialist to take charge of 
an enlarged program of tuberculosis 
prevention. 


NEGRO school teachers of Norfolk, 
Va., have appealed to the Federal 
District Court for an injunction re- 
straining the school board from pay- 
ing them salaries less than those paid 
white teachers for commensurate 
service, charging discrimiriation in 
violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, according 
to press reports. 


THE National Home Study Council 
has sent to all high school princi- 
pals in the United States a letter 
giving information regarding corte- 
spondence courses, and offering 


further information regarding relia- 
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ble home-study schools. Principals 
interested may secure material from 
the Council at 839 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Only 47 
of approximately 400 such institu- 
tions have been approved by the 
Council. 


THE Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, fosters understanding 
and appreciation among the many 
ethnic and culture groups that com- 
pose the population of the United 
States. Among its services are teach- 
ers’ manuals on intercultural educa- 
tion at various levels and classroom 
units. Field service is available by 
special arrangement. A list of publi- 
cations of the Bureau will be mailed 
on request. 


TEACHERS in Delaware County, 
Penna., have organized a coopera- 
tive for the construction of houses. 
Through group purchase of materials 
and land, substantial savings will be 
made in the cost of individual 
homes. Part of the development is 
being set aside for a children’s play- 
ground and other recreational pur- 


poses. 


UNcLE Sam’s stepchildren are the 
subject of the latest special report of 
the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. The study, entitled Education 
of Children on Federal Reservations, 
deals with the plight of about 30,- 
000 children of federal workers at 
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army and navy stations, lighthouses, 
on Indian reservations or national 
parks, or on other land and projects 
owned by the United States govern- 
ment. Except in a few minor cases, 
the government makes no provision 
for the education of these children, 
and many of them are either ineli- 
gible to attend public schools because 
their families do not pay local taxes, 
or too far from schools to go. 


A SPECIAL series of postage stamps 
will be issued honoring famous 
Americans who have achieved dis- 
tinction in the arts and sciences. In- 
cluded among the educators to be 
recognized are Horace Mann, Mark 
Hopkins, Charles W. Eliot, Frances 
E. Willard, and Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 


A sERIES of brief statements dealing 
with the importance of the study of 
modern foreign languages has been 
published under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers and edited by 
Dean Henry G. Doyle of George 
Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Single copies are 10 
cents. 


THE Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, made up of educators and 
broadcasting officials and under the 
chairmanship of John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has started publication of a 
service bulletin which will be issued 
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monthly. The bulletin is intended 
acquaint both educators and broad. 
casters with developments in the 
field of education by radio. 


A BULLETIN entitled Broadcast Rp. 
ceivers and Phonographs for Class 
room Use has been published by the 
Committee on Scientific Aids tp 
Learning of the National Resear 
Council which contains a discussion 
of broadcast receivers and phonof 
gtaphs including quality of repof 
duction and underlying engineering > 
considerations. Information is alwf 
included on equipment for the runlf 
school and improvement of clas 
room acoustics as well as a study of 
equipment available in 1939. The 
committee is located at 41 East 42nd 5 
St., New York City. 


A NEw weekly publication has beef 
launched by the U. S. Housing Aw 
thority entitled Public Housing. § 
Current information on the low. 
rent housing program is given fot 
the use of educational organia fF 
tions. 


A TOTAL of more than two andifi /" 


half million dollars has been appor f 
tioned by the California State De 
partment of Education toward the 
support of the 17 district junior 
colleges in the state for 1939-4, § 
according to the Junior College 
Journal. The appropriation, on 4 
basis of $90 per student in averagt 
daily attendance, was $2,086,9% 
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for 1938-39 while for 1939-40 it 
has been increased by half a million 
dollars. This reflects an increase of 
more than 24 percent in average 
daily attendance in a single year. 


RECENT court decisions in New 
York deny hundreds of New York 
City teachers the right to hold po- 
sitions as teachers in both regular 
day schools and in night classes. 


CADET corps are being recommend- 
ed by Dr. C. C. Goldring, Superin- 


' tendent of Toronto, Ontario, Schools, 
i for every secondary school in the 


city. The military units, the Royal 


:f Air Force, and the local Signal Unit 


low. 
n for 
ra niza: 


and 4 


are cooperating with the Board of 


| Education in cadet training which 


isnot compulsory. Pupils are joining 
in large numbers for the training 


§ which is given in the late afternoon. 


sing. AN annotated bibliography of 


Films on War and American Neu- 
trality of 12 selected 16-mm. sound 
motion pictures dealing with back- 


| grounds of the present war situa- 


tion and American neutrality, has 
just been published by the Motion 


| Picture Project, American Council 


on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. Publication of 
this bibliography calls attention of 
schools and colleges to the motion 


| picture as a historical document 


which has recorded in sound and 
Pictures the words and actions of 
statesmen and nations leading to 


the present wars in Europe and the 
Orient. Suggestions for use of these 
films and lists of critical questions 
on the subject of each film are sup- 
plied in the bibliography to assist 
teachers in the intelligent use of the 
films. Films on War and American 
Neutrality is mimeographed, con- 
tains 48 pages, and sells for 25 
cents. 


THE November issue of the High 
School Journal, published at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., is a special number de- 
voted to practices in high schools 
which are a part of the eight-year 
study of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 27-28, National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 27-30, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

December 28-29, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

December 28-30, National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago, II. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

January 18-20, 1940, Second 
Session, White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

February 21-24, 1940, American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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February 21-24, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 22-24, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

February 24-29, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


February 26-28, Thirteenth Bien 
nial Convocation, Kappa Delta 7 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

February 29-March |, American 
Association of Junior College , 
Columbia, Mo. 

March 27-29, National Catholi 
Educational Association, Kansig 
City, Mo. 
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A subscription to the EDUCATION 
DiGEst would be a most suitable gift 
for your professional friends. We 
will be glad to send a gift card to the 
person for whom you are subscrib- 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


TY 
ing so that it will reach its desting 
tion just before Christmas, or, if you 
prefer, we will send the card to 70 
so that you may forward it to the 
recipient of the subscription. 





Enclosed please find $ 
for one year to: 


Name 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EDUCATION DiGEstT, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.50; Foreign, $3.00 


Send the EDUCATION DIGEST 





Street and No. .......... 








City and State ... 


Name 





Street and No. 





City and State 





Donor’s Name 





Address 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 


























Eprror’s Note: This letter is reprinted from the Ann Arbor (Michigan) News of | 
November 3, 1939, because it is typical of many which might be written about ; 
American teachers but seldom are. : 


Editor, The Ann Arbor News: 


In the picture Goodbye, Mr. Chips the schoolmaster accuses his attend. 4 
ants of not telling the truth about him when they whispered that he had 7 
no children. “I have thousands of them,” he said. 

I—as one of her children—feel about the death of Miss Ida Schaible 
as the boys of Brookfield school felt about the loss of Mr. Chips. 

I arrived in this country and settled in Ann Arbor September 21, 1921. 
Soon after my coming here I entered Ann Arbor High School. The first 
American girl who took my hand—a hand of a European child—was 
Miss Vivian Heide of Washington Street. She led me into the freshman 
session room headed by Miss Schaible. Although I couldn’t understand 
the verbal greeting of the teacher, I immediately concluded from her 
warm handshake that I had met a person who would teach me all that 
one has to know about the life in this country and how to uphold its 
ideals. 

It was Miss Schaible’s home where I tasted for the first time American 
hospitality. It was through her that I learned to meet and solve my per- 
sonal problems in this land, and was able to pay my bills through her 
financial aid. When I began to work and was able to return my debts to 
Miss Schaible, she made sure before accepting the money that I had 
enough left for my immediate expenses. 

With the passing of time the fondness for my teacher has always re- 
mained with me. As a married woman and mother of two children I 
have never failed to see Miss Schaible each time I made a trip to Ann 
Arbor. 

It was upon our last visit to Ann Arbor two years ago that we saw 
Miss Schaible at her home. As usual she was very happy to receive us and 
asked my little girl, who was four years old, to sing something for her. 
The song my girl had chosen was the Ann Arbor High School Song. As 
the child concluded with the words, “Our hearts will turn back to you,” 
tears rolled down Miss Schaible’s face and she kissed the little girl on the 
forehead. 

“All her children” will always remember Miss Ida Schaible as a person 
whose life was full of goodness, sacrifice, and devotion to others. 


Mrs. B. M. MICHAELSON (Formerly Clara Goss) 








